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Monraty contributors will confer a favor on the 
Editor, if they will hereafter send in their commu- 
nications, within the first ten days of each month. 





Awnvat Report: The annual report of the 
Superintendent of common schools of this State, for 
the year terminating on the 4th of June, 1860, 
lately made to the Legislature, will be found in this 
number. It must speak for itself. Its insertion and 
some long-winded articles by the Editor, have crowd- 
ed out several communications and the Home Events 
for December. They will appear next month. 





Twetrra Normat Scuoor District: 
spectors of the Edinboro Normal School, Erie co., 


on Wednesday the 23d inst. In the next number of 
the Journal the result will be made known. 





Pronouncine Dictionary: The able article on 
the necessity of a full pronouncing dictionary, in this 
number, is commended to the attention of the rea- 
der, and to the consideration of the authors and 
proprietors of the prominent vocabularies. From 
the initials, we suppose it to be from the pen of W. 
H. Wells, of Chicago,—whose opinion on this, or 
any other practical point of school literature or inte- 
rest, is entitled to great weight. 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 

It may not be known to many of our readers, that 
the controllers and directors of the schools in many 
of the larger towns and cities, have lately added in- 
struction in instrumental music, by means mainly of 
the Piano, to their course of study. The reason is 





the vocal department of it,—however delightful and 
desirable that may be,—but can only be effected by 
adding the laws and practice of the science as con- 
nected with and developed by instrumental music.— 
In the second place, it was found that the higher 
public institutions,—especially in their more advan- 
ced classes,—were disturbed and much broken by the 
withdrawal of pupils, that they might either take 
private lessons on the piano, or attend other schools 
where this and the other accomplishments are added 
_to the ordinary studies. For these reasons, the or- 
/namental branches, including instrumental music, 
i have been added,—to the great benefit of the pupils 
| and to the great increase, in fulness and regularity, 
of attendance in the higher classes. 

This practice, it seems, is attracting the attention 
of manufacturers,—opening, as it does, a new de- 





The In-| mand, for plain, cheap, yet effective and superior 
| styles of instrument. Of course the demand not only 


will meet for the discharge of their duty at the school, | for this kind, but ultimately for the more expensive 
A 


piano, will be thus largely increased ;—so true is it, 
that the general diffusion of any kind of useful knowl- 
edge, makes a correspondent addition to the business, 
wealth, and enjoyment of the community. 


OUR SEWING MACHINE. 

We—not the editorial, but the household we— 
have been the possessor of a sewing machine for six 
months, and can speak from experience about it.— 
And first, of the why and the wherefore of obtaining 
it :— 

Nearly a quarter of a century ago, the other of us 
—that is, the real editorial we,—found that the but- 
tons would fly off our “ buzzums” and wristbands—a 
heel or toe would appear through a stocking—an 
unhemmed handkerchief would ravel at the edges, 
and expose our unhappy condition, now and then, to 
the world. So we straightway procured a sewing 
machine, of the kind then and for years previously 








two-fold :—In the first place, a full knowledge of the 
science of music cannot be obtained by a mastery of 


in vogue. It worked well for several years—in fact 
it worked admirably. Butit could not work miracles. 
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It so happened, that, in the course , of basen ev ents, | at a time sounded its plognest click ; more and more 
numerous other shirts were to be supplied with but- hopefully it was spoken of; till, finally, almost with- 
tons, legions of other stockings to be mended and out being aware of the exact date of the era,— 
handkerchiefs to be hemmed. Withal, the other  7)jrdly, it now stitches and puckers and hems; it 
stitching to supply the awful wear and tear of a stir- fe}}g and it joins and it quilts; it—no it don’t darn, 
ring squad of young America, was to be done. Our neither does it sew on buttons, make button holes, 
old fashioned machine was just about giving out.— por patch—but it does all that wood and iron can do; 
What was tobedone? In Utah the difficulty might and there is now a perfect entente cordiale between 
have been solved ; but there was no hope of reliefin our sewing machines. We can, therefore, honestly 
a christian land. All at once the idea of getting a and cordially recommend all who are the fortunate 
Wheeler & Wilson was suggested. It was obtained. possessors of the one,to become the speedy possessors 
And thus the reader has the why and the wherefore. of the other. Our word for it, they will not regret 
Now for the whereunto :—Under this head there it. There is, perhaps, only one drawback :—It does 
are three divisions of the subject, or rather periods use up an awful quantity of dry goods. But then it 
of time :— stitches them so nicely ;—two rows, as fine as the old 
First comes the reception, unpacking and setting fashioned needle stitching of a shirt collar, round the 
agoing of the machine. This somewhat resembled edges of a common school cloak. It quilts the lining 
the same period in the history of the old-fashioned too, so regularly, squared off in a way that would make 
one. All was new and bright and promising, The our grandmothers stare; and it gathers with such 
article was a fine parlor ornament ; so was the other. evenness for the collar,—out-doing the evenness of a 
It was for use as well as show; so was the other.—| quilling-iron! And then, again, dry goods are so 
There it was, for keep; so was the other. Its nature cheap! So thatafter all there is nothing in this ob- 
and movements had to be studied and humored ; so} jection,—at any rate, till the bills come in. 
had the other. It required all sorts of goods to keep, But seriously, while our experience of the sewing 
it going; so did the other. It boggled and bent) machine has been somewhat as described, our esti- 
needles and spoiled seams at first ;—well now, here| mate of its value, as a lightener of domestic toil and 
the parallel fails, for the other worked well from the| a promoter of neatness and taste in the making of 
very start. And this brings us to the point in our| garments, cannot be too strongly stated. A family 
experience, which we suppose is that of most fortu-) without one, is needlessly devoting many hours 
nate possessors of a “ machine”—meaning, of course, of the time of its best members, to very severe 
one of the patented kind,—viz : toil with comparatively little and very clumsy result. 
Secondly, a sewing machine will not work itself; $0 highly do we think of its merits and social 
neither can any one work it who does not study and| value, that we should like to see one in every family 
understand it. In our simplicity, (both of us,) we| of the land. It should be recognized as a household 
thought when it came home, that nothing was to be| 2€cessity, exempted from execution by the Legisla- 
done but thread the needle and put your foot on the| ture, and every means adopted to cause its general 
treadle, and pull along the stitched seam as fast and introduction and use. 
as nice as youlike. Bless your soul, therenever was} Female teachers, especially, should study, and if 
a greater mistake! The machine is most beautiful;| convenient, own it. By this means, the making of 
but it is, at the same time, a complicated and nicely| their own garments would be so rapidly despatched 
adapted combination of parts, which if rightly under-| as to leave them much more time than at present for 
stood and used, seems almost to think ; yet, if not so | study; and they would be enabled, by their knowledge 
understood and managed, it will, like the old- fashioned| of its nature and operations, to largely increase the 
machine, occasionally play the mischief and break) use of this “‘ woman's friend.” 
things. In fact, so we found it for some time ;—a term 
80 prolonged, that we almost felt as if it was to be a WHAT EDUCATION DO. WE NEED! 
failure. Whether there was perverseness in thenew| ‘To a certain extent, the education—or course of 
machine, or a slight tinge of jealousy on the part of | instruction in schools—of the youth of any commu- 
the old, and a want of that cordial co-operation which | nity should be deduced from, that it may accord with, 
is as necessary between machines as between States, | the national relations and general interest, the social 
we know not; but so it was. For weeks there was; condition and pursuits of that community. It is 
doubt of success, but at the same time an unwilling-| true that there are certain moral obligations, social 
ness “to give it up so.” Very soon, however, we) relations and personal duties, incumbent on all civil- 
(ourself) noticed a more frequent trial of its powers ;| ized people alike. But it is equally true, that many 
@ peering into its interior arrangements; sundry) and very marked modifications of condition arise out 
patches stitched and cross stitched in every direction| of geographical position, climate, productions and 
and with every length and kind of stitch. Frequent! occupation ; and, if these are not duly considered, the 
and more frequent these became ; longer and longer! system of culture adopted may fail of its expected 
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results. The training proper for one degree or de- 
velopment of civilization, may retard or barbarize 
another ; just as the processes of tillage and fertili- 
zation adapted to one soil, if applied to another of a 
different kind, may produce weeds instead of fruit. 

Pennsylvania is neither New England nor one of 
the Carolinas. Her peculiar position—that of the 
Keystone—in the Union, imposes its peculiar, and it 
may be asserted, its generally well discharged with- 
out being very well understood, duties. These duties 
can only be met and fully performed, while the Union 
lasts, by a community properly trained therefor.— 
And, should the Deity in his mysterious ordering, 
permit our national dispersion,—other, but equally 
important and equally, if not more difficult, duties 
will devolve upon the State. Hence, it behooves us 
to see to it, that the State—in other words, the men 
and women who are to come after us—shall be worthy 
of her proud position in this glorious confederacy ; 
or, should God so will it, that they shall be prepared 
to meet all their responsibilities out of it. 


The ordeal through which we are now passing, is 
not only one of absorbing interest, to the mind which 
seeks to recognize in effects their true causes, and to 
apply current events to future probabilities, but it 
has peculiar claims in reference to the question of 
the course and kind of instruction yet to be given to 
our youth. Heretofore, all of us have been in the 
habit of relying upon a common national glory, a 
united sentiment of patriotism, and a self-sacrificing 
love each for the other, amongst the members of the 
confederacy, for its voluntary and long continued pre- 
servation ;—these having also been the great motives 
to its first formation. It would seem, however, that 
for the present, at least, these have proved insuffici- 
ent. Yet it would also seem, that all the bonds that 
held us together are not severed, but that another, 
though a far baser one remains to restrain, if any- 
thing can restrain, the jarring elements from flying 
off into wild confusion. The collapse of business in 
the large cities, the fall of stocks, the suspension of 
manufactures, with the decrease in the demand for 
raw as well as manufactured articles, which were inevi- 
table ;—all these, more than the solemn warning of 
the father of his country, than the oft repeated ap- 
peals of statesmen and patriots, than even the obli- 
gations of constitutional fealty and duty,—in a word, 
the sense of Private Interest directly appealing to 
the pocket, may be the means of safety in the hour 
of our need. 

It is neither pleasant nor called for, here, to dis- 
cuss this element in the governing influences of the 
the time, in reference to national affairs. But in the 
educational aspect, it is full of interest and prolific 
of suggestion. What is it after all, but that sensi- 
tiveness to profit and loss, that promptness in calcu- 
lation, which decides public principles by private 


as we may by high sounding phrase, this it is, and 
no more ; and deplore the result as we may, this band 
of union is now exhibiting unexpectedly powerful 
influence. Yet, while we should accept with thank- 
fulness any device, short of dishonesty or pusillani- , 
mity, that will save ; and while it is freely admitted 
that a feeling and a fact too of common interest must 
always be amongst the essential reasons for national 
union,—what we do now deplore is, that this, the low- 
est of all, should be the only one to retain full po- 
tency, when the purer, the nobler and the more glori- 
ous feelings seem to have lost their binding and con- 
trolling power. 

Herein is a lesson for the old, as teachers of the 
young. Even in the moment of our escape, if escape 
we shall, and of our gratitude to God for that escape, 
let us, therefore, realize the instructive but alarming 
truth, that the very feeling which now saves, may, 
under other and not improbable circumstances, also 
rend, and is therefore unreliable. For if it shail thus 
ever suit the interest of any particular section to 
sever the bond which interest now constitutes, then 
—if unprepared to resist that powerful impulse by 
others of a higher motive and sufficiently counter- 
acting force--then, indeed, we shall be without rem- 
edy and without hope. Hence, we repeat, arises the 
sacred duty of all connected with the formation of 
the character of the future, or—which is the same 
thing—the education of the rising generation, to take 
caution and make provisionintime. That character 
must have traits stronger, aye, and more ready for 
use, than it seems to possess, or at least to exhibit, at 
the present. It will fail us in the emergencies of our 
yet unmade history, as certainly as similar impulses 
did others in the recorded mutations of the nations 
in the past, if it possess not traits, stronger than pri- 
vate interest, higher even than State prosperity and 
pride. There must be principles deeper, a sympathy 
broader, a feeling more elevated, than that which 
maintains the Union for the reason that it brings 
customers for her wares to Boston, fleets and bullion 
to New York, western merchants to Philadelphia, 
cotton buyers to Charleston, trade to Chicago, crowds 
of adventurers to San Francisco, or the products of 
Great Valley to New Orleans. 


There has been, and yet is, more of this responsi- 
bility of the present to the future, resting upon the 
broad shield of Pennsylvania, than upon that of any 
other State. And fortunately there are those ele- 
ments in her position and condition, which, if duly 
considered and made efficient for good, should enable 
her to meet all the requirements of her national, as 
well as her social peculiarity. From these, if duly 
cultured, may be made to grow that pure devotion to 
justice for its own sake, that charity which admits 
the possibility of other conscience void of offence, 
though differing from its own standard, that noble 





interest, and measures duty by dollars? Dignify it 


loyalty which halts not at a State line, that proud 
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patriotism which upholds country even for the sake | 
of mankind ;—in short, that character which meets 
the duties of the present, with reference also to the 
rights of the future, and always in the fear of God. 


To say that Pennsylvania is the Keystone, because 
her south-eastern corner communicates with the At- 
lantic and her north-western touches the lakes and 
the British possessions,—thus connecting two of the 
great portions of the Union,—while it is the fact, 
presents a very superficial view of her office aud po- 
sition. The important and influential truth is, that 
while separating she connects groups of States with 
pursuits, feelings, social arrangements, and local cir- 
cumstances, as different from each other, as can well 
be imagined to exist, between communities joined to- 
gether by the powerful ties of a common language, 
common laws and acommon nationality. Un the one 
side of her, are those States which mainly depend on 
commerce and manufactures, and on the application 
of labor to raw material, most of it elsewhere pro- 
duced ;—in a word, on profit from traffic and labor. 
Here labor in all its various forms—professional, com- 
mercial, artistic, mechanical and agricultural,—is in 
the highest repute, and the degradation of it natu- 
rally held in abhorrence ; for labor is the main source 
of wealth and means of distinction. On the other 
side of her—regarding only the members of the cld 
confederacy—is that cluster of States, in which the 
production of the raw material for the perfecting pro- 
cesses of other regions, is the great interest, but in 
which the rude labor required is performed by a ser- 
vile class. Here labor is naturally held in low re- 
pute, or only the least toilsome of its employments 
regarded as honorable. In the west and north-west, 
there is, it is true, another great family of States, of 
unsurpassed fertility, and already rich in agricultural 
and other natural productions. But here, owing to 
the speculative turn of the first adventurers, and to 
the constantly increasing value of the soil as an arti- 


cle of traffic independently of its products, laborers, | 


though honorable, are not so numerous, nor labor, 
though honored, sufficiently relied on for permanent 
support,—as both must be, ere that great region 
shall attain its true character, and perform its des- 
tined function in the Union. 

It is our own State, socially and industrially, even 
to a greater extent than geographically, that, more 
than any other, divides yet connects, the laboring, 
but comparatively non-producing, and producing but 
comparatively non-laboring portions of the nation; 
and in the remarkable fact, that she is herself both 
largely laboring and largeiy producing, is found one 
of the true connecting links between such differing 
pursuits and conditions. Unlike our northern neigh- 
bors, the bulk of our wealth does not arise from the 
value given by our labor to the raw article produced 
elsewhere, and from the profit on importations and 
sales. Unlike our southern confederates, our wealth 


does not merely consist in productions of the soil, for 
the application of the labor of other communities.— 
But, like the one, we possess immense natural pro- 
ductions ; and like the other, we ourselves apply the 
necessary perfecting processes of labor. For here 
is the vast yield of our fields, our forests, our mines 
and our quarries, equaling us in wealth to the one sec- 
tion of the Union; and here is the amount of effort 
to convert and render them available, rendering us 
laborious like the other. Thus we have pursuits and 
interests in common with both. Fortunately, how- 
ever, we neither revel in the exuberant productions 
and delicious climate of an almost tropical region, 
where to enjoy without toil seems to become a pre- 
vailing habit; nor do we compel a scanty crop 
from our unwilling soil, making up the deficiencies 
by the practices of trade and manufacture, and apt 
to attribute to our own powers and sagacity the chief 
result. But, applying light toil to the generous earth, 
or the processes of skillful labor to our mines and 
our forests; we are, or should be, made independent 
in mind as well as industrious in habit, by our pecu- 
liar advantages. And, as a consequence, we should 
be without that undue reliance upon the profits of 
traflic on the one hand, and that improper disregard 
for the pursuits of labor on the other, whick distin- 
guish the opposite sections which we thus separate 
yet combine. 

Nor do our social origin and condition less fit us 
for this our connecting agency in the Union. Neither 
Cavalier like the one extreme, nor Puritan like the 
other,—we are not exclusively nor even largely ho- 
mogeneous as they are, in the origin of our habits 
and feelings. German and Irish, as much as Eng- 
lish in our first stocks, and consequently, with much 
variety of national character and of faith, as well as 
diversity of language and social condition,—we are 
not easily or suddenly impressed by the influences 
either north or south of us, to the detriment of the 
one portion or the other; while, at the same time, 
with a large infusion of population from one extreme 
and . close proximity to the other, the best guaran- 
tee is therein found, that any occasional aberrations 
of this kind into which we may be drawn, must 
thereby soon be counteracted and corrected. 


Thus it is, that the influence of Pennsylvania in 
the past has been so controlling, in reference to the 
other portions of the Union; thus it is, that her pre- 
sent position is so interesting; and, mere than all, 
thus it is, that her due preparation for her coming 
duty, whether in or out of the Union, is of such 
transcendent importance :—In,—that she may re- 
strain, moderate and unite; out,—if it is so to be, 
that she may stand up self-sustained, and worthy of 
her own vast advantages. 

This hasty survey of our position, and the respon- 
sibilities which it devolves, seemed to be indispen- 
sable as introductory to a statement of the general 
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course of school study and culture, proper for the| By no means questioning the value of these wri- 
youth of a comunity thus circumstanced. But ters, in their class sphere, as effective stimulants to 
these remarks have become so extended, that the thought, as irritants and counter-irritants in the 


conclusions they were designed to preface, must be 
for the present postponed. 





SPENCER ON EDUCATION. 


Epvucation: Intrettectuat, Morat AND PuysiIcat. 
By Herbert Spencer, author of “ Social Statics,” 
&c. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 1861. 


This work reached us, some weeks ago, from one 
who, with others, “is determined that no pains 
shall be spared to make it thoroughly known,”— 
“as the very best thing that has ever appeared on 
the subject ;” with request “for a brief recommen- 
dation, but as strong as the case will admit.”— 
Now, as we cannot commend the work and do not 
think its general circulation desirable, we are im- 
pelled, as well by courtesy to the sender,—who is 
not the actual publisher,—as by justice to ourselves 
and our readers, to give the reasons for this con- 
clusion. 

This work is not a full and scientific treatise on 
the subject of Education, but merely the collection 
into one volume, under an after-thought title, of 
four distinct Review articles,—written, perhaps, in 
a different order from that now assumed, and cer- 
tainly for three different periodicals:—the West- 
minster, North British, and British Quarterly Re- 
views. Hence, though professed to have been ori- 
ginally prepared “ with a view to their republica- 
tion in one volume,” and to have been “ revised ” 
for their present appearance,—they still bear on 
their face the marks of want of unity in origin, 
and in their parts the disjointedness of occasional 
production. 

Of all modes of discussing important topics, least 
confidence is to be placed, for general use and as 
exhaustive and reliable treatises, in those prepared 
for the Reviews. Their object, mode and authors, 
are not, as a general rule, to be confided in, for 
that thorough investigation and those sound con- 
clusions of truth irrespective of existing circum- 
stances, which he needs, who reads to obtain solid 
life principles. A ready writer, with a popular, a 
flowery, a quaint, an antithetical or a transcenden- 
tal style, seizes some subject of present interest, 
or, it may be, one a little in advance of the senti- 
ment of the day, and into which he and those for 
whom he writes, wish to attract that sentiment.— 


question proposed for discussion in the first part. 


pathology of mind, as pleasant but minor agencies 
\in developing the spirit of the age,—we cannot con- 
sent to the withdrawal of their qever vagaries from 
ithe fugitive literature of the day, for the purpose 
of making them into manuals for the guidance of 
the present, or of elevating them into systems for 
the formation of the future. 


Most especially do we protest against this pro- 
ceeding in reference to Education. Experiments 
can be tried, and if unsuccessful, abandoned, in any 
other mundane interest, with comparatively little 
evil. The monster ship may rot in her dock; the 
ill-devised cable may rest in the depths of the At- 
ilantic and “ give no sign;” millions may have re- 
cently been sunk in the already superannuated ca- 
nal og wrongly located railway ; the world may be 
agog for water gas, air propellers, or balloon pas- 
senger lines ;—and little damage, except the loss 
of money, be the result. Nay, great future mate- 
rial good may be the effect. But not so with em- 
piricism in Mind and Morals, in Sympathies and 
Habits. Here the subject matter of experiment is 
too precious for guessing theories. The condition 
of the future is also at stake; and to ensure its safe- 
ty, the present must proceed on the solid ground 
|of certain knowledge ;—not through a terra incog- 
nita of doubt, to some supposed region of glitter- 
ing hypotheses beyond, where success is gravely 
guaranteed by the manufacturer of theories for a 
Review. 





These are general thoughts and abstract conclu- 
sions. There have been, of course, brilliant excep- 
tions ; but when we come to consider the work be- 
\fore us, it is not found to be one of them. It ap- 
‘pears to be the materialistic speculations of a me- 
taphysical transcendentalist of no very high order, 
in all wherein it purports to depart from commonly 
received views ; while on those points in which it 
| condescends to accept established theories, it is 
‘neither remarkable for satisfactory fullness nor su- 
| perior arrangement. The Book is made up of four 
parts, now called “ chapters,” with their appropri- 
ate headings ; and a few remarks on each will be 








| offered, in support of this opinion. 


| “ What knowledge is of the most worth ?” is the 


If not already possessed of them, he “ reads up” In reference to this and other portions of the work, 
some general views upon the subject. To these he it may te observed, that when an author is not ful- 
adds his own half-digested and crude theorizings ; ly at home in his subject, or has no definite con- 
and the whole he enunciates with all the solemnity ‘clusions to offer, he is apt to use new words or af- 
of an oracle and the assurance of entire knowledge, |fected phrases. It is therefore somewhat suspi- 
not only of the topic itself, but of the whole Ency-| cious that such words as “ sociology,” “ teleologi- 
clopedia of art, science and literature; and then, | cally,” “ethology,” “ consensus,” and others of like 
with the self-sufficiency of learned infallibility, he |strangeness to the unmetaphysical reader, are of 
launches forth his views, his theory, his science! | frequent occurrence,—and put the reader to his dic- 
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tionaries, to find out, that a very ordinary idea| guidance is to be found only in—Science. For that 
would have just as well been expressed by an ordi- fer nagar oo Life, _— a ez 

wont . | Without whic e citizen cannot rightly regulate 
ses dionaeoencar ven prapiantiay,veeihediatied thing |his conduct, the indispensable key is—Science.— 
else, “subordinates” it in almost every page; it! Alike for the most perfect production and the high- 
will not do to say a thing is rendered useful,—it |est enjoyment of art in all its forms, the needful 


must be “ utilized ;” a course of study is always a| Preparation is still—Science. The question, which 
* dinette ® tea /at first seemed so perplexed, has become, in the 


‘ But this last word being really ‘course of our inquiry, comparatively simple,” &c. 
the Latin name of the title of the “chapter,” its) py, next « chapter,”—“ On Intellectual Educa- 
frequent use is perhaps allowable. Mines better. The topic does not necessarily 


“ in ” 
And what a “curriculum ! After many pages ‘call forth the author’s peculiar views about “ dog- 
given to the consideration of those “ activities’ 


, . ,. {matic teaching ;” nor does he seek to extend it be- 
wish aonennte to eerie human life,—one , |youd its just province. He seems to have read, 
tivity — aca rt to vo pi — to and studied, and classified his thoughts on it with 
next in order upward, and 60 on, till “ those acti-| ome care. Consequently, he writes on it well and 
vities which directly minister to self-preservation” | freely, and mostly in common English. His prin- 
pr sae os - seen 7 : Se wii ao ciples, being based on the laws of mind and on the 
ordination, —the author takes ‘In earnest to HIS nature of the childish mind, need no far fetched 
“curriculum.” Dogmatically rejecting the study |theories to sustain them, nor long words to help 
of “language” as mere memory work and as lead-|them out. Amongst many good passages, we have 
; 7 Sa —- hea | AL the By 
ing to “submission to Dogmatic Teaching ;” and | only space to notice the distinction in reference to 
barely tolerating the “ mathematics,”—“ Science E iohowreese: which others have also stated, and 
is to be the whole “ curriculum.” From the “quan-| which is no doubt sound. It is,—that while right 
titative relations” of the village carpenter, to the|in most of his principles, that great teacher must 
final and completing conviction in the mind of the | have been inferior in practical detail; and that 
scientifically graduated,student —that “instead of |therefore his plans for carrying his own theory into 
the rewards and punishments of traditional belief, | operation were often defective and not always to be 
which men vainly hope they may gain or escape, jmitated. 


spite of their disobedience”—* science” is announ- | 





ced as the omnipotent developer of all the “ activi- | 


ties.” It is tobe all inall. But when the anxious 
inquirer for this great elevator and saviour of hu- 
man nature, seeks to know which science or even 
which family of sciences is the one intended, the 
book is silent. Whether natural, mental, or moral 
science,—it does not tell. All that.can be gather- 
ed is, that it is not the science of Language, that 
being no science at all in this “curriculum.” It 
is true, he may suspect that the Natural Sciences 
are meant, for nearly all the illustrations are from 
this group; but which of these, evea if this be so, 
is best for the “ guidance and discipline” of life, 
does not appear. In fact, the conclusion reminds 
the reader of the simple tyro, who having acquired 
a smattering of “ Natural Philosophy” from some 
meagre text book, thereafter talks of ‘“ Philosophy” 
as if he were a Plato or a Newton. 

From beginning “ to end of this chapter,” there 
is little in it clearly tangible or practically useful. 
Nothing is positive, except the conclusion the 
reader finds himself perusing at the end, announced 
with all the gravity of a judge, as follows :— 


“Thus, to the question with which we set out. 
What knowledge is of most worth ?—the uniform 
reply is—Science. This is the verdict on all the 
counts. For direct self-preservation or the main- 
tenance of life and health, the all-important knowl- 
edge is—Science. 
tion which we call gaining a livelihood, the knowl- 
edge of the greatest value is—Science. For the 
due discharge of parental functions, the proper 


For that indirect self-preserva- | 


“ Moral Education” is the subject of the third 
“chapter.” Here the author seems out of his 
depth, and again takes to his metaphysical jargon. 
‘Things are *“‘ subordinated ” and “ supplemeuted ” 
‘and “predominated” as before; and feelings be- 
‘come “ egoistic” and “ altruistic.” But the great 
error is in the matter. It is atreatise on morality, 
'in which, to the best of our recollection, the name 
of the Deity does not once occur; in which self is 
‘made the object, and present happiness the end, of 
‘life and its culture. It is true, the author does not 
‘entirely ignore “religious education” as he calls 
‘it ;—“for,” says he, “we do not propose to enter 
on the questior of religious education, as an aid to 

This we omit, 
‘as a topic better dealt with separately.” But it is 
equally true, that the idea of relation or duty to 
'God is omitted from his moral system ;—the proof 
‘being, as just observed, that the name of the Deity, 
or any allusion to His attributes, or to man’s duty 
‘to Him, is not' found init. The one principle of 
‘his morality is “ egoistic” selfishness from beginning 
'to end; and the very highest “altruistic” motive 
proposed to the child, is approbation of the parent 
or teacher; and that, not out of love for either, 
but simply and selfishly, because that approbation 
will promote and its withdrawal lessen, the child’s 
own individual happiness. “ For what are the 
consequences,” asks he, “of a theft? The direct 
consequence, as declared by pure equity, is that of 
making restitution :—The indirect and more se- 


| 


'the education exclusively moral. 
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rious consequence is the grave displeasure of pa-| 


rents,” &c. His reliance is the “ discipline of con- 
sequences ;”—“ which is applicable to grave as well 
as trivial faults; and the practice of which con- 
duces not simply to repression, but to the eradica- 
tion of such faults.” 

Now, as far as it goes, we not only do not op- 
pose but most heartily approve of this system. It 
is but the old lex talionis, made, to a certain extent, 


to administer itself; and no judicious parent or 
But we do pro- | 


capable teacher will disregard it. 
test against the entire reliance upon this process 
for moral culture, the studied exclusion of any ap-| 
peal to a higher motive than love of self, and the | 


“The bet + rehepeen "—on “ : Physical Educ ation, 
—is good, as far as it goes. It well contends for 


” 


‘proper, sufficient and various Food; plenty and 


warmth of Raiment; much bodily Exercise, and 
less Mind Work, in youth. ‘This topic, so far as 


he treats upon it, the author seems to comprehend 
and to handle without much affectation. 
‘have been more complete, probably, had he thrown 


It would 


in some remarks about the propriety of due atten- 
tion to deportment, or the posture and motions of 
the body,—about the exercise of the lungs and 
voice, the training of the eye,&c. But these omis- 
sions are not unexpected in a mere occasional arti- 
cle. As usual, too, he looks at humanity from the 


utter silence as to the fact or state of future hap- lowest stand-point; but as his subject is now the 
piness, to be secured by the performance of duty, | mere animal, neither is this so much out of place. 


out of love and fear of God ;—thereby elevating | 
this mere means of moral discipline into a full mo- 
ral system. 

A ‘few literal extracts, arranged in an order 
somewhat different from that in the book, will 
more clearly show the meanness of the author’s es- 
timatejof humanity and the lowness of his morality, 
than any other mode : 


“As the child’s features,—flat nose, forward 
opening nostrils, large lips, wide-apart eyes, absent 
frontal- sinus, &c., resemble, for a time, those of the 
savage, so, too, do his instincts. Hence the ten- 
dencies to cruelty, to thieving, to lying, so general 
among children. * Do not expect from a child 
any great amount of moral goodness. * Not only 
is it unwise to set up a high standard for juvenile 
good conduct, but it is even unwise to use very ur- 
gent incitement to such good conduct. 
is it that we aim todo? * Is it not to produce 
a citizen, who, at the same time that he is well- 
conducted, is also able to make his way in the 
world,—-as it now is? * And if, by any system 
of culture, an ideal human being could be produced, 
—may we not suspect,—that his too keen sense of 
rectitude, and too elevated standard of conduct, 
would make life alike intolerable and impossible ?” 


Of course, if allthis is sound “ science,’—* flat 
nose” ought by all means to be sharpened up “ to 
make his way in the world ;” and that system 
which only “ disciplines by” present “ consequen- 
ces” and with an eye single to selfish results,—ig- 
noring “altruism” and defying “ egoism ”,—is just 
the contrivance for the purpose. But, wherever and 
so long as it shall be believed, that man was cre- 
ated in the image of God,—while there is a Chris- 
tian perfection to be struggled for, though it may 
not be in this life attained,—while there is a neigh- 
bor to be loved as one’s self, though he may des- 
pitely use,—while there is a sentiment that sacri- 
fices present comfort and success for future felici- 
ty ;—in a word, while there is a God to be obeyed 
and loved from a higher motive than the mere sci- 
entific fitness of things, we shall hope that this 
grovelling system will not command much respect, 
or meet with many disciples amongst the christian 
parents and teachers of the land. 


* That | 
‘tice was specially requested, the duty of plainly and 





One of his conclusions, viz: that “to be a nation 
of good animals, is the first condition of national 
prosperity,”—does not strike us as quite sound.— 
However, as it certainly is one of the essentials, 
though not to be ranked as the first, this may be 
allowed to pass also. 

Thus we have presented a Book by no means re- 
markable in power. It contains, with several radi- 
cal defects, many valuable thoughts and sugges- 
tions; but it cannot be recognized as that com- 
manding work it has been claimed to be. If it had 
reached our table in the usual way, it would have 
received the usual brief notice—part condemnation 
and part praise, which it merits. Butas it is likely 
to be pressed on the readers of educational litera- 
ture with more than ordinary effort, and as our no- 


more fully than in other cases, expressing the con- 
clusions arrived at, could not be evaded. 


JOTTINGS FROM THE JOURNALS. 

Earty Vice: Lord Shaftsbury recently stated, 
as the result of his personal investigation, that, 
“of all the adult male criminals in London, not 
two in a hundred, who live an honest life up to the 
age of twenty, afterward enter upon a course of 
crime ;” and that “ almost all who enter upon such 
a course, do so between the ages of eight and six- 
teen.” ©, the necessity of family discipline! O, 
the blessedness of early religious instruction !— 
Watchman & Reflector. 

Lesson oF THE Street: I love to go 

Out in the pleasant sun, and let my eye 
Rest on the human faces that pass by,— 
Each with its gay or busy interest ; 
And then I muse upon their lot, and read 
Many a lesson in their changeful cast ; 
And so grow kind of heart, as if the sight 
Of human beings were humanity. 
Talfourd. 


Srupyine TOO MANY HouRS: John Whipple once 
asked Daniel Webster, to what he attributed his 
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marvelous power, of mastering complicated, diffi- 
cult, and intricate questions. Webster replied, that 
he attributed it to his habit of never using his brain, 
when it was in the least degree fatigued. The great 
fact, that the time during which the human brain 
can continue its action, is limited, is one of the 
utmost importance; but it seems to have been gen- 
erally ignored by those who have had the manage- 
ment of our schools. A quondam school commis- 
sioner, with leather lungs and a cast-iron head, may 
insist, that a child who has been boxed up six 
hours in a school, shall spend the next four hours 
in study. But it is impossible to develop the 
child’s intellect in that way. The laws of nature 
are inexorable.—Educator and Museum. 





A Musica Porarto: It is now seen what is gen- 
erally meant by practical. A potato is practical, 
because it makes blood. But what is the blood for ? 
To keep in good condition those parts of the body 
which the mind uses in perceiving what is true and 
beautiful,—as music. Therefore as music is direct- 
ly an agent in developing the mind, it is more prac- 
tical than the potato. Of course the potato must 
come first in the order of acquisition, but the music 
must be made to follow on as soon as possible; and 
if it does not follow, the potato is not practical.— 
Music then is practical in itself—the potato is 
practical, provided it is followed by its consequent. 
—New York Teacher. 





CHAQUE ENFANT A UN COTE SENSIBLE: Malgre mon 
desir de gouverner paternellement mes eleves, j’av- 
oue que j’ai ete demonte aujourd 'hui par ur en- 
fant tres indocile: il est constamment en move- 
ment, et il dissipe ses camarades ‘par ses taquin- 
eries. Je ne sais comment le contenir; aussitot 
I’ observation faite, il commence de plus belle. Cet 
enfant semble aussi insensible aux menaces qu’aux 
promesses. Les punitions ne produisent aucun ef- 
fet sur lui. Que faire? 

Je trouve dans mon cahier de notes cette re- 
flexion, qui repond deja en partie a la difficulte 
que je viens de consigner ici :—Chaque enfant a un 
cote sensible, quelque soit son caractere ; observer-le, 
vous trouverez le point vulnerable, et vous le tiendrez 
en criente quand vous vondrez,—Journal de L’ Instruc- 
tton Publique. 





Woman’s Inrivence: Man often flies from home 
to avoid impending poverty and ruin. Woman 
never evaded mere temporal calamity by suicide and 
desertion. The proud banker, rather than live to 
see his poverty gazetted, may blow out his brains 
and leave wife and children to want, protectorless. 
Loving woman would have counselled him to ac- 
cept poverty, and live to cherish his family and re- 
trieve his fortune. Woman should be counselled 
with and confided in. It is the beauty and glory 





of her nature, that instinctively grasps and clings 
to the truth and right. Reason, man’s greatest 
faculty, takes time to hesitate before it decides ; 
but woman’s instinct never hesitates in its decision, 
and is scarcely ever wrong, when it has even chance 
with reason. Woman feels where man thinks, acts 
where he deliberates, hopes where he despairs, and 
triumphs where he falls.—Country Gentleman. 





Ruies ror tue Teacner: One of the most suc- 
cessful teachers of the past generation, who had 
upwards of thirty years experience in conducting 
a female seminary, sets down the following items, 
as having been instrumental in his success: 

1. Unremitting labor, from the beginning to the 
present time. 

2. Never being so satisfied with past or present 
success, as to indulge a tendency to inactivity. 

3. Beginning every term with the same strong 


\desire to make some additional improvement, as 


I at first felt for success itself. 

4, Adopting every real improvement in educa- 
tion, whether it was demanded by public sentiment 
or not. 

5. Rejecting everything that did not approve 
itself to my judgment, after examination and trial, 
though it might be demanded by public sentiment, 

6. Never allowing the public to become better 
acquainted than myself with educational interests, 
especially such as related to the education of young 
ladies. 

7. Daily seeking the special aid of Heavenly 
wisdom and guidance. 


Tue Power or tar Human Features: A main 
fact in the history of manners, is the wonderful ex- 
pressiveness of the human body. If it were made 
of glass, or of air, and the thoughts were written 
on steel tablets within, it could not more truly pub- 
lish its meaning than now. Wise men read very 
sharply all your private history in your look, and 
gait, and behavior. The whole economy of nature 
is bent on expression. The tell-tale body is all 
tongue. Men are like Geneva watches, with erys- 
tal faces, which expose the whole movement. They 
carry the liquor of life flowing up and down in 
these beautiful bottles, and announcing to the curi- 
ous how it is with them. The face and eyes reveal 
what the spirit is doing, how old it is, what aims it 
has. The eyes indicate the antiquity of the soul, 
or, through how many forms it has already ascended, 
It almost violates proprieties, if we say above the 
breath here, what the confessing eyes do not hesi- 
tate to utter to every street passenger.— Conduct 


of Life. 


Devetorpment or THE Facu.tzes: Every child 
has a God-given right to the harmonious develop- 
ment of his moral, intellectual, and physical powers. 
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Each day’s experience in the school-room teaches 
us, that many noble qualities are lost, for want of 
proper training; that manyjvirtues are choked by 
the numberless weeds which are suffered to spring 
up among them ; many are rendered useless, for 
want of proper development. 


** Oh, who can tell the triumph of a mind, 
By truth illumined, and by taste refined.” 


In our labors we need the ardor, the perseverance, 
the hopefulness, which characterized the man, who 
launched his frail bark upon the before unexplored 
waters, for a world beyond.—Ohio Educational 
Monthly. 


Steer a Necessiry: The origin of much of the 
nervousness and impaired health of individuals, 
who are not decidedly sick, is owing to a want of 
sufficient and quiet sleep. To procure this, should 
be the study of every one. It is to be feared, that 
the great praise of early rising has had this bad 
effect,—to make some believe that sleep was of but 
little consequence. 

The most frequent and immediate cause of in- 
sanity, and one of the most important to guard| 
against, is the want of sleep. Indeed so rarely do 
we see a recent case of insanity, that is not pre-| 
ceded by want of sleep, that it is almost a sure 
precursor of mental derangement. 

M. Guizot, Minister of France under Lovis 
Puarurrrr, was a good sleeper. A late writer ob- 
serves, that his facility for going to sleep, after ex- 
treme excitement and mental exertion, was prodigi- 
ous ; and it was fortunate for him, that he was so 
constituted. Otherwise his health would have ma- 
terially suffered. A minister in France ought not 
to be a nervous man; it is fatal to him if he is.— 
After the most boisterous and tumultuous sittings, 
at the Chambers,—after being batted by the oppo- 
sition in the most savage manner—there is no 
milder expression for their excessive violence—he 
arrives home, throws himself upon a couch, and 
sinks immediately into a profound sleep, from which 
he is undisturbed till midnight, when proofs of the 
Moniteur are brought to him for inspection.—Zdu- 
cator. 








Proressionat Reapine: We claim for such papers 
(School Journals) the same relative position which 
the periodicals supported by other professions sus- 
tain. In medicine, in law, in theology, in criticism, 
in art, in polite literature, in the various depart- 
ments of science, and in the practical arts, we find 
such publications ; and we find, too, that they are| 
indispensable to the promulgation of discoveries | 
and inventions, and to the advancement of knowl- 
edge and art. We shall also find—with open eyes 
and ears—that no man, nor woman, of any plausi- 
ble pretensions to intelligence, or to ardor in his 
profession, except among teachers, we mean,—fails, 











on any consideration, to be a subscriber to at least 
one professional periodical; or fails to claim the 
benefit of at least the presumption that he reads it. 
He considers it an advantage every way, and would 
as soon renounce all hope of improving in his pro- 
fession, would about as soon throw away his tools 
and desert his office, and then expect to prosper, as 
to stop his magazine. However the fact may be 
accounted for, it is certainly a settled opinion, that, 
in every calling that requires intelligence, thought, 
spirit,—the periodical magazine is one appliance 
indispensable to any solid and permanent success, 

Why is not the same thing equally true in the 
department of teaching? Does not the teacher, as 
much at least as others, need collision and fric- 
tion with minds in kindred pursuits? Does he not 
need to keep up with the age, lest unaware he finds 
himself superanunated in his own calling ere half 
his course be run? Does he not desire suggestions 
of new methods, new expedients, new applications 
of old principles, or new changes and variations, 
that may be rung out on old chords? Does he 
fancy that his own mind, however gifted, will be 
‘permitted to originate all the good and beautiful 
‘thoughts which may enhance his usefulness in the 
school room? Or, if nothing else, does he not 
need,—and this we regard as altogether the most 
important consideration,—the stimulus imparted, 
the vitalizing influence on mind and heart, which 
every earnest teacher is sure to realize from the 
inspiration of earnest thought and feeling, earnest- 
ly uttered by his fellow laborers in the same field ? 
Are the toils of any profession more depressing 
and jading than of this? Are there any in which 
consultation, sympathy, encouragement and fre- 
quent surveys of the field from new points of view, 
are more salutary ?—R. J. School Master. 

NOTES BY THE DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT. 

Tue Jerrerson County Intiture, which met at 
Brookville on the 8th of October, was attended by 
about fifty Teachers and was under the manage- 
ment of the County Superintendent, Mr. McElhose. 
The exercises, though not marked by so much n pise 
and parade as we have witnessed in some localities, 
was quite as effective and useful. The teachers 
gave marked attention to every exercise, and at- 
tested by the deep interest manifested, that their 
minds and hearts were intent upon the work. The 
Superintendent has been a successful teacher in 
the county, and by a faithful discharge of the 
duties of his office, has succeeded in creating a 
sound public sentiment, and in impressing right 
views of the methods of teaching among teachers. 
We are satisfied, that the leaven has been distribut- 
ed in this county, which will work most favorable 
results for the cause of popular education. 


Tur Criarron County Institute was held in the 
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borough of Clarion, com 

October. About sixty teachers were in attendance 
at some time during the week, but not regularly. 
Mr. McGonagle, County Superintendent, as presi- 
dent, exhibited commendable zeal in planning 
and regulating the exercises of the association.— 
The need of a good normal school is much felt by 
this county, though many of the teachers seem to 
be well versed in the branches to be taught, and in 
the improved methods of teaching. The discussions 
upon the various points raised in the course of in- 
struction, were managed with commendable skill. 
The interest of the meeting was very much bright- 
ened by the presence of the former State Superin- 
tendent, Hon. Henry C. Hickok, who remained 
through the greater part of the session, and inter- 
spersed the exercises with numerous addresses in 
his usual happy vein. Some most excellent, instru- 
mental music was given at intervals through the 
week, which inspired all with new life. We believe 
good music, to be one of the most important aids 
in the success of an Institute. Mr. McGonagle is 
a faithful, working, and decidedly progressive man. 
He is taking much pains to inform himself, respect- 
ing the theory and the practice of teaching, and the 
county was fortunate in securing his services. 

Tut Venanco County Institute met on the 29th 
of October, for a week’s session in Cumberland, but 
owing to the fact that there were few teachers liv- 
ing in the part of the county where it convened, 
and the difficulty of access to the place, there were 
but asmall number of teachers present. The “oil 
excitement,” too, was very high in this part of the 
State, and this may have kept some from attending. 
Mr. Dale, the Superintendent, is ah active, work- 
ing man, and I am fully convinced that the educa- 
tional interests will prosper in his hands. 


Tur Crawrorp County Institute met on the 12th 
of November, and continued in session one week. 
There were about one hundred and eighty teachers 
present. Prof. James Thompson, principal of the 
Edinboro’ Normal School, gave instruction and lec- 
tured, and added much, by his enthusiastic and 
lively manner, to the interest of the occasion. The 
debates were remarkably well-managed, and mani- 
fested, on the part of the teachers of the county, 
sound views and an enlightened appreciation of the 
teacher’s work. The association was presided over, 
with tact and ability, by Maj. Derickson, to whose 
faithful services the institute owed much of its suc- 
cess. Mr. 8. R. Thompson, the Superintendent, is 
a liberal scholar, and makes an able and efficient 
officer. He is fully alive to the subject of holding 
township associations, and is exerting his influence 
to have them extensively formed. 

Tue Lancaster Institute opened on the third of 
December, and continued in session during the 
week. The County Superintendent, Mr. Evans, 
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mencing on the 22d of 


| presided and the number of teachers in attendance 
was large. The system adopted in this county in 
conducting the exercises is admirable. Indeed, 
with so large a number, it is absolutely necessary 
that strict system should be adhered to, or little 
can be accomplished. There were three classes of 
'exercises,—class drills in the practice of teaching, 
—lectures on the theory of teaching,—and popular 
lectures for the evening audiences, together with 
some general discussions. The whole Institute 
was divided into sections of convenient size, and 
during the forenoons, were drilled in succession, in 
the practice of teaching the several branches. In 
‘the afternoon these sections were united and were 
lectured to by experienced educators. In the even- 
ings the immense hall was crowded with citizens 
to listen to the discussions, essays, and lectures,— 
‘In one particular it is hardly fair to compare the 
interest of Institutes in this county with those of 
any other county in the State; and that is the fa- 
cility with which the officers can secure experienced 
educators to give instruction,—having the faculty 
of the State Normal School and of Franklin Mar- 
shall College always at their service. Besides, as 
well known, this is the home of the State Superin- 
tendent, and they can at any time issue a writ of 
mandamus and compel his presence. But in the 
matter of attendance, we have a legitimate ground 
of comparison; and the noble example here set of 
coming up from all parts of the county to these, 
their literary Olympia, is worthy of emulation. Mr, 
Evans seems to have the quality of a good Super- 
intendent,—the faculty to win esteem and the abil- 
ity to command respect. 


Tue Mercer County Institute held a two week’s 
session at Sharon, commencing on the 12th of No- 
vember. Mr. McCandless, Superintendent of the 
county, presided. Sharon is very near the State 
line of Ohio, and quite a number of teachers were 
present from that State. The attendance, during 
the early part of the session was small, but during 
the last two days was much increased. Plans, for 
interesting and amusing scholars, were presented 
and discussed. There were two agents present with 
outline maps, which attracted some attention.— 
There seemed to be considerable interest manifested 
among teachers, and we hope that the improvement 
among them, and the progress of public sentiment, 
‘may be unimpeded in Mercer. Arrangements were 

‘made for commencing and sustaining an educational 
department in the several newspapers of the county. 
Much good may be accomplished in this way. 


Tue Montcomery County Institute convened 
for a two day’s session, at Norristown on the 7th 
‘of December. There were upwards of a hun- 
dred teachers present, and the exercises were char- 
acterized by much interest, and marked good feel- 
ing. Norristown is a capital place in which to 
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hold an Institute. They have some whole souled | Tue Lire or Georce Wasninoton: By Edward Everett. 


people there, and liberal minded directors. Noth-| ysq'°" © Co» New York. Gould & Lincoln, Boston. 


ing can be more cheering or encouraging toabody = ‘phis is a succinct and well written account of the life 
of teachers, striving to improve themseives and of Washington. It was originally written for the Ency- 
thereby the schools which they are to teach, than to clopedia Britannica. The publishers of that great work, 
be met by the hearty welcome, and cordial co-oper- had applied to Lord Macaulay to furnish the article 
ation of the citizens where they meet. It gives a. - Washington ;” but, he, thinking that it would seem more 
renewed impulse to their aspirations. The Super- appropriate to have it done by an American, advised them 


A tte Ss 3 |to apply to Mr. Everett. The limited space which it 
’ 
intendent, Mr. Cruikshank, who is a graduate of |could occupy, made it necessary, that the memoir should 


Union College, was, previous to his election, a suc-| he brief. We believe that this necessity has operated 
cessful and popular teacher, and with sufficient ex- favorably upon the style of Mr. Everett. He has been 
perience, will, I am confident, prove an efficient compelled to elaborate, and to put much in a little space. 
and acceptable officer. The intelligent and able | The consequence is, that we are spared much of the prolix- 
body of teachers convened at this meeting, are a ity and of the florid style, which are defects in many of his 











sure guarantee for the prosperity of the schools of |published works. The fact too, that he was writing, for 
the eye of the British nation, the life of the leader in the 


Revolution, doubtless stimulated his mind to the exercise 
\of its best efforts. Among Mr. Everett’s productions yet 
| published, we hazard the opinion, that this is the one on 
which his reputation as a writer may with most safety be 
rseted. The general reader, who desires a short but faithful 
|account of the Father of his country, will find it in this 
volume. 


the county. 





Dook Notices. 


A Course or AncrENT GEOGRAPHY; arranged with 
special reference to convenience of recitation,with a full 
index. By H. 1. Schmidt, D.D., Prof. in Columbia Col- 
lege. 328 pages, 12mo. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


This is a school book, by a practical and experienced 
teacher of the studies it is intended to aid and elucidate; 
and it is a good one. In comparatively small space, and 
in such method as springs out of the nature and develop- 
ment of the subject itself, the student of the classics will 
find all he requires. First, Greece is described in detail ; 
next Ipaly inthe same manner; and finally Asia Minor 
with like fullness. The author then branches out into the 
other regions known to the ancients, but with less minute- 
ness; for their knowledge, as reflected to us in their 
writings, was by no means exact as to the more distant 
parts of the “ orbis tarrarum.” The student will also find 
many facts, incidents and traits of the people, connected 
with the description of the places named ; and the intro- 
duction of the modern names of the places treated of, will 
serve usefully to connect the past with the present in his 
reading. 





A Ruymine DicrionarRy: answering at the same time 
for the purpose of spelling and pronouncing the English 
language ; to which is added, an index of allowable 
rhymes, with authorities for their usage from our best 
poets. By John Walker, author of the critical pronounc- 
ing Dictionary. Abridged from the 4th London edition. 
326 pages, 12mo. A. S. Barnes & Burr, N. Y. 1860. 


This is a handy edition of the well known larger work 
of the better known Lexicographer. It will be useful to 
all who cannot refrain from dabbling in rhyme, and it will 
save some of their time for better employment. We say 
better employment, advisedly,—the true poet never halt- 
ing long for the right rhyme ; and therefore, he who mud- 
dies his brain much in this way, is probably only loosing 
his time to little purpose ; and a curtailment of this waste 
by any means—for the entire prevention is hopeless—will 
save many aours that may be putto better use. Not being 
a poet, we cannot give a decisive opinion on the merits of 
the book itself; but as it gives a rhyme ~ *ither for “‘chim- 
ney” nor ‘silver?’—which ev’ uy knows came 
into the world rhymeless,—it r -e pronounced orthor- 
dox. So, buy the work, yvung folk, and thus get 
through the rhyming period of your precious lives, with 
as little waste of your valuable time as possible. 


ABORIGINAL AMERICA: a Volume of American History, 
| illustrated with numerous maps and engravings, by 





Jacob Abbott. Sheldon & Co., New York. Gould & 
Lincoln, Boston. 1860. é 


| ‘This is the first of a series of volumes designed to illus- 
| trate the various phases of American history, from the 
}earliest times. It is devoted to Aboriginal America. The 
|first part of the book contains.an account of the different 
| theories which have been advanced, concerning the origin 
| of the species, and a description of the fanna and flora pecu- 
liar to this continent. The animals and plants are taken 
up in the order of their importance,—the cotton plant, 
rice, maize, tobacco, potato, mohogany—and of animals, 
the beaver, the buffalo, the turkey, the alligator, the eagle, 
the cochineal, the rattlesnake and humming bird. A very 
interesting account, and very useful in its connection, ig 
given of the physical features of the face of North 
America. The concluding portion is devoted to an ac- 
count of the Indians, of the relics which are found of 
them, of the family and mode of living, of the mechanic 
arts and records, of the legends, and of the constitution 
of the Indian mind. It is a very instructive volume, and 
is written in that peculiarly felicitous style—adapted to 
the capacity of the youthful mind—of which Mr. Abbott 
is master. 

A Greek GRAMMAR: for Schools and Colleges. By James 
Hadley, Prof. in Yale College. D. Appleton & Co., Nos, 
443 & 445, Broadway, New York. 16 Little Britain, 
London. 1860. 

This is acopious and very complete Grammar of the 
Greek language. The plan of reducing the facts which 
govern the usage of the language to system, instead of de- 
tailing isolated idioms, is quite successfully accomplished. 
In this respect, it is much superior to the very extensive 
grammar, by Prof. Crosby. A striking feature of the work, 
is the disposition made of the various dialects. Instead 
of detailing their several usages in the body of the work, 
or of grouping the minor dialects in an appendix, the au- 
thor has wisely put the form of the attic Greek inthe body 
of the text, and the minor dialects in foot notes in small 
type. The classification of the Greek verb is much more 
exhaustive than in any previous work with which we are 
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acquainted. The syntax is well classified, andis in gen-| ANswer: This question, though relating to what may 
eral expressed in few words, which is a merit. The crown- appear a trifling circumstance, involves an important ques- 
ing excellence of the work, however, we conceive to be, tion. 
the judgment and taste displayed in selecting fromthe) It issometimes objected against the common school, that 
classic authors, the quotations illustrative of the principles | it neither improves the manners nor morals of the pupils. 
and usages of the language. Whether these are original | But this very charge of failure, seems to admit the right of 
selections by Prof. Hadley, or, whether he has appropri- | the teachers to act, as in the above case;—for how can they 
ated them from the German grammars which he has con-|improve manners and deportment, without the requisite 
sulted, they in either case reflect credit upon his judgment, | power? Beyond all question, it is as much the duty of a 
and giye a permanent value to the book. It is peculiarly |common school teacher to exact cleanliness of person, 
adapted to the wants of pupils who have made some pro- | carefulness in the arrangement of garments and propriety 
gress in the language. | of attitude, as it is to enforce study, or to prevent and 
Teacner’s Pocket Recorp of Attendance, Deportment punish falsehood, profanity and dishonesty. What young 
and Scholarship. By J. L. Tracy. A. 8S. Barnes & Burr, man would be so boorish, as to pay an evening visit to a 
New York. 1860. | neighboring family in the guise alluded to, at least without 
This is a neat blank book, of suitable size to be carried apology? And if the youth of the land are to be trained 
in the pocket, and intended to serve as a school register, correctly in the small but essential graces of life—which 
on a simple plan. It is of good writing paper, closely no one questions—who would assert, that the school 
ruled and neatly bound. One half, or about 30 pages, are | which they attend daily, ought to counteract this training? 
laid off in columns for the pupil’s names, with smaller; The teacher may insist upon the change in question 
columns for marks, showing attendance and deportment being made, before the pupils enter the school room,— 
each day in the week. This part will contain the record | suggesting, of course, that any arrangement of garments 
of a school of 50, for a full year. The other half is al-| suitable to the state of the roads can be restored, after 
together blank, and is intended, it is presumed, for re-| school hours and before starting homeward; and in this 
marks and memoranda by the teacher. |and all other rules promotive of propriety and decency of 
Primary History op THE UnitTEeD STATES: made easy | deportment, the Board of Directors should sustain him.— 
and interesting for beginners. By G. B. Quackenbos.| No doubt the good sense of parents will co-operate with 
A.M., author of several well known school books. 192 both. 


pages, square 12mo. with numerous engravings and ques- 
tions ® each lesson. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 1860.| 161. Question: The Board can close one of the schools 


This is a brief account of the discovery of the continent, | DY sending all the pupils, but two, to other schools at con- 
sr : - d : ’ | venient distances in the district, and thus save $200. Can 


the settlement of the colonies, the revolution, and the his- they legally pay the boarding, or a part of the boarding, 
tory of the Union to the present time. It is told in plain) of these two from home, so as to enable them to attend 
simple language, in the narrative form, and is interspersed | school ?—E. Nantmeal District, Chester county. P 

with those incidents and anecdotes that so much attract! ANswerR: They cannot. The duty of the Board is to 


children. We have met no book of its class on the same |** establish’? schools and keep them in operation the legal 
| term, and in the legal manner, for all who may be entitled 


|to enter; and not to compel or induce the attendance of 
pupils. If they pay boarding, to save money, or promote 


subject, superior and few equal to it. 











* ¢ 
Official, | individual convenience one year, next year the same rule 
Se ee —_—_——— |might compel them to buy clothes ; and the result would 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 'ruin the system, by causing its departure from its true and 
Harrispure, January, 1860. ‘well defined object, by overloading it with expense, and 
159, SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN DECEMBER, 1860. | by subjecting it to a thousand abuses. The only provision 
hil’a—Total app’n by paid 2 warrants, $46.302 77|in the law, for the special convenience of scholars, is 
Bucks co.—Middletown— W.W. Blakey, No.1. 184 40 | that in relation to adjoining districts, under the IX para- 
“« Solebury—S. G. Watson, No. 2 254 00 | graph, the 23 section of the act of 1854. 
“Doylestown tp.—J. Shepherd, No. 10 145 00 | ' 
«“ € Northampton—J. Roberts, No. 11 188 89; 162. Question: Are Teachers, “persons officially con- 
« «© New Hope—Robert Mellin, No. 12 84 40 | nected with the common school system, within the mean- 
ing of the 26th section of the school law of 1854, and as 
Cambria—Johnstown—Irvin Rutledge, No. 13 420 49 | such prohibited from selling books and stationery to their 
“ Summitville boro.—J. Quayle, No.14 25 60 | pupils ?—Birmingham District, Allegheny county. 
Delaware-N. Providence—G. Sharpless, No.3 10600} Answer: They are; and the reason for guarding them 
66 Upper “ —P. Bishop, No. 4 46 80 | from the suspicion of using their influence to have other 
“ Edgmont—E. Baker, No. 5 74 00 |or new books bought by the pupils, is as strong as in the 
” Birmingham—J.B. Heyburn, No. 15 53 20 | case of Superintendents and Directors. More dissatisfac- 
ss Media—D. R. Hawkins, No. 16 85 60 ltion arises amongst parents, from the frequent changes of 
Lancaster—Lan. city—P. McConomy, No. 7 1.804 00 | books, than even from an increase in the studies, or the 
Montgomery—Norristown—J. Potts, No. 6 781 60 | punishment of children; but if the charge of making money 
‘ Cheltenham—T. Williams. No. 8 160 00 | bY imposing unnecessary books on the pupils, be added to 


341 60 | the teachers other burthens, it will be more than the office 
/ean bear. There is no wiser or better section in the school 
| law, than the 26th, and it must be preserved in its integ- 
rity. 


Washington—Wash’n— Wm. Hughes, No. 9 


ANSWERS TO DIRECTORS. 


160. Question: Has a Teacher the right to interfere 
with the scholars’ mode of wearing their clothes? For| 163. Question: Some citizens of the vicinity, were dis- 
instance, to say,.that the boys shall not wear the tops of | satisfied with the Teacher and preferred charges against 
their boots over their pants, in the school room?—Charles-|him. After full investigation, the Board of Directors sus- 
town District, Chester county. \ tained and retained the Teacher. The dissatisfied parents 
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refuse to send their children to him, and have asked the | necessityof paying the salary toa successor, to be appoint- 

Directors of an adjoining district, to admit them to one of | oq at once. 

their schools. Can they be legally and properly received | 

even if their parents pay for their tuition? —~W. Pikeland, 167. Question: Can a Board of Directors compel 

District, Chester county. | teachers to close their schools on Saturdays, and yet exact 
Answer: They cannot. If the Directors of the ad- | twenty-four days for a month ?—Teacher in Westmoreland. 


joining district admit them, without the consent of the pro-| ANSWER: If a provision to that effect is in the con- 
per Board, they will not only have no claim for their tui- tract between the Board and the teachers, they can; not 
tion upon the other district from which they come, but they therwise. Twenty-four days, with the Saturdays and 


will be violating the school law, by devoting a portion of ) Sundays added, would, at the shoitest, make a month of 


the funds of their own district to the instruction of schol- 
ars, who are not legally entitled to the benefits of their | 
schools. Neither can they accept payment from the pa-| 
rents. Such an act would be utterly inconsistent with the | 
object and spirit of the system. | 
ANSWERS TO TEACHERS. | 
164. Question: My school house stands on the side of 
the public road, with little or no play-ground attached to | 
it, and the scholars are in the habit of playing on the road. 
A neighbor is constantly annoying them by abusive langu- | 
age and threats, to prevent them from playing there. Have | 
they the right to play on the public road ?—Teacher in 
Huntingdon county. 
AnsweErR: They have not. The road is for the free use | 
and passage of the public; and though abusive language 
is unjustifiable, yet its obstruction by this or any private | 
or different purpose, is illegal. Besides, if injury occur, 
to any one by this means—say by the frightening and run- 
ning away of a horse—no doubt some one would be liable | 
in damages,—whether Overseers, Directors, Parents, or | 
Teacher, it is now unnecessary to decide. 
A school-house without adequate play-ground, can 


‘thirty-two days, and in the month of December, 1860, 
would make thirty-four days; which is simply absurd.— 
If nothing is said in the article of agreement, about the 
number of days in the teacher’s month, and if the question 
be left to this Department, twenty-two days will, for the 
present, be decided to be the teacher’s month ;—that is, 
the Lunar month with all the Sundays and one-half of the 
Saturdays omitted. The Lunar month is essentially and 
practically the school month. 

168. Question: What shall a Teacher do, when “ bar- 
ed out’? by his pupils; and is he to lose the time, while 
the schoo) is thus closed !—Teacher in Lancaster county. 

AnsweER: He is to regain entrance into and control of 
his school, if he can do so without great violence, or any 
act that may tend to breach of peace. When thus again 
in command of his school, he is to punish the pupils en- 
gaged in the proceeding, as he would for any other act of 
insubordination. The ring-leaders he should report to 
the Board, that they may be suspended or totally expelled. 

If he cannot regain possession of the school, without 
great violence, he is to report the case to the proper Board 


hardly be called a school house at all,—wanting, as it |of Directors,in whom the legal possession and control of the 
does, one of the essentials; and the Directors of such an |8¢hool house are, and itis then their duty to open the 
incomplete affair should supply the defect at once. | school by the use of the necessary means, and to put the 
In this case, the Teacher isyadvised to notify his Board teacher into his rightful control of it. They should also 
of the existing difficulty, and to demand proper provision |expel from the school the ring-leaders in the disgraceful 
in this respect, for the health and comfort of his pupils.— | proceeding. 
He should also adopt, and as far as possible, enforce the The teacher is not to lose the time occupied by this riot- 
rule, that all sports be confined to the proper play-ground, ‘ous state of things, even if his own inefficiency or con- 
limited though itbe. Then, if injury or accident occur, he | duct induced it. If he is inefficient or incompetent, the 
will be blameless ; for he will have done his duty to his ‘true remedy is his dismissal by the Board, and not this 
charge and to the public, to the best of his ability. | disreputable process. Nor does it lessen the guilt of the 


165. Question: What redress have the citizens of a | rebellious pupils, that their object was only to get holi- 


district, where the directors pass a resolution not to em- | days; for even if this were a proper mode of proceeding, 
ploy holders of full county certificates, issued by a former they should know, that it is the Directors and not the 











County Superintendent, unless they submit to a re-exami- 
nation by the new officer ?—Teacher in Westmoreland. 


Answer: None. The directors may employ whom 


they chose as teachers, subject only to the 38th and 41st | 


sections of the school law of 1854. If they make the an- 
nual and triennial re-examination of the holders of full 
professional certificates a condition precedent to employ- 
ment by them, the teachers need not submit to it, it is 
true: still, they cannot compel the Board to employ them. 
Neither can the citizens complain, so long as competent 
teachers are employed. 

166. Question: If Directors dismiss a Teacherfor “‘im- 
morality,’? must they pay his salary to the end of the cur- 


rent month, or must they only pay him to the day of dis- 
missal.— Teacher in Franklin county. 


AnsweErR: They need only pay him to the day on which 
he is dismissed. The school law says, they may dismiss 
a Teacher for this cause “‘ at any time.”? In this case, no 
notice that he is to cease at the end of the month is re- 
quired. The discharge is instant, and at once terminates 
the contract and the salary ; for the reason, that the longer 
continuance of the school in the care of an immoral 
teacher, would be injurious to the youth, and also from the 


Teachers who grant holidays. 
ANSWERS TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


169. Question: Many of the borough districts in this 
county are included in the townships, of which they, as 
districts, formerly were part. Most of them have few 
schools. I generally examine their teachers, at the same 
time and place with those of the surrounding township. 
|Is this right ?—Co. Superintendent. 

AnswER: Itis; provided the two Boards have notice 





‘to attend, and the aggregate number of candidates is not 


| 
too great for one day’s work. 

170. Question: In one of the schools, 8 or !0 pupils 
are studying the higher branches, such as Algebra, Latin, 
 &e. ; but the teacher is compelled to meet the class after 
| night for that purpose, in consequence of the directors re- 
fusing to authorize any but the branches of study specified 
in the law. What is to be done ?—UCo. Superintendent. 


AnsweER: Nothing, at present. The first time the 
writer of this answer ever saw Daniel Kirkwood, the now 
distinguished mathematician,he was in charge of a common 
| school from which Latin and Greek were excluded, and 
| was hearing a recitation in Greek after school hours. But 
in that district, Latin, Greek, French and German, witha 
liberal course in mathematics and the natural sciences, 
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and instrumental music for the female pupils, are now in- 


cluded in the course of common school studies; and when 
the studies were thus liberalized and extended, Mr. Kirk- 
wood’s “labor of love’? was quoted as proof of its neces- 
sity, and had no little effect. If the proper Board see that 
this teacher is bringing on his school to their entire satis- 
faction in the ordinary branches, the step to the higher 
studies will be short and soon taken. Till they shall be 
thus convinced, the law leaves the question entirely in 
their hands. 


171. Question: In one school vicinity, in which are 


at least 30 children of proper school age, the number at- 


tending the school has dwindled down to 8 or 10, and the 
Board think of closing the school, but the teacher insists 
on his full salary, till the end of the term for which he 
was employed. What is to be done ?—County Superin- 
tendent. 


Answer: It is also said in the statement of this case, 
that there is no fault found in the teacher. 
the teacher is entitled to his compensation for the full 
term for which he was employed; and the Board are ad- 
vised to keep the school in operation to the end of it, no 


matter how few scholars may attend. But, next year, they | 


should provide against a similar state of things,—either, 
by abolishing the school and sending the pupils to some 
other, which being less convenient, will show their 
parents the impropriety of their course in keeping them 
away this year; or, they might make a conditional con- 
tract with the teacher, that the school shall close at the 
end of any month, within which the average was less 
than, say—25,—thus making it the interest of the teacher 
to keep a full school; or, they might employ the teacher 
exclusively by the month, and thus retain the power to 
close the school at the end of any month. 


172. Question: I have procured a set of school appa- 


ratus, and after hearing the classes, &c., I devote a por-| 


tion of the time of visitation, to experiments and instruc- 
tion, by this means. I have come to the conclusion, that 
this is more advantageous than asking the questions re- 
commended by the Department, the writing down of the 
answers to which, would occupy a great deal of time. If 
not satisfactory, please inform me.—County Superintendent. 


Answer: Not satisfactory. The instruction of the 


If this is SO, | 
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| cases of this kind, or of any other informalities in the cer- 
tificates, will be permitted to pass the scrutiny of the pro- 
per officers. It was precisely to guard against such defi- 
ciencies, that all certificates and reports from the districts 
are directed by the act of 1854, (section 23 and 36,) to 
pass through the hands of the proper County Supetinten- 
dent. 

An annual report with blanks in the column of statis- 
tics, and without approval by the proper County Superin- 
tendent, has also been received here, and returned for 
correction. 

County Superintendents are referred to the sections of 
the law above cited, and to Instruction No. 50, in the July 
No. 1860, of the Journal, for information and instruction 
in reference to their duty in these matters,—their atten- 
tion to which will save trouble and postage. 

174. Monthly Reports, by County Superintendents: This 
portion of the machinery of the system already produces 
such good results, that it will now be systematized and 
made permanent, and failure to make the report will here- 
after be regarded as “a neglect of duty.” 

The object is two-fold: 

1. To keep this Department informed of the operations 
of each officer in his county. To place this information 
in a useful and accessible shape, a book has been opened 
in the Department with a page for each coui.ty, ruled in 
conformity with the divisions of the report, into which the 
‘contents of each monthly report are transferred as soon 
|as received. County Superintendents will hence perceive 
the necessity, not only of giving the items of their report 
in the numerical order of the questions, but of expressing 
their reply, whenever possible, in figures, and not in words; 
}and when necessarily in words, of making the statement 
las brief as possible. 
| 2. To inform the citizens of each county of the opera- 
‘tions of its officers. Several of the most intelligent offi- 
|cers have desired to publish their monthly reports, at least 
occasionally, in the local papers. This is a good idea.— 
|The amount of labor performed and good effected, by an 


}able and faithful officer, should be known at home, and 
| will be the best answer to those who decry the office.— 


school, is the business of the teacher ; and though it is well | But as the report is first for the use of this Department, 
for a County Superintendent to impart information on all | jt js to be understood that no monthly report shall be pub- 
suitable occasions, and especially to teachers, his first | |ished till received and approved here. To save further 
duty is to inspect the teacher and the school, and to obtain | trouble, however, it may now also be understood, that at 
the requisite information for his own annual report. Itis|the end of ten days from the date of its transmission to 
possible that this Department may be in error in requiring | Harrisburg, the statistical portion of any report may be 
some of the items of statistics enjoined in its instructions; | published, if, within that time, no advice to the contrary 





but, when these shall not be forthcoming at the end of the 
year, it certainly will not be a sufficient excuse to say, 
that the time intended for them, was given to other acts, 
neither enjoined nor within the sphere of official duty. 





INSTRUCTIONS TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

172. In accordance with instruction No. 151, in the Dec. 
No., 1860, of the Journal, ‘“‘ four months certificates” for 
the present year are beginning to come in, without the 
annual report for the same year. 
at the same time to be borne in mind, that the rule dis- 
pensing with the filing of the annual report, previously to 
the payment of State appropriation, does not dispense with 
every thing else. Certificates without answers to the ques- 
tions at the foot of the certificate itself, have been re- 
ceived ; also certificates without endorsement of the appro- 
val of the proper County Superintendent. These have 
been returned for correction ; and it is hoped that no more 


This is right ; but it is | 


| shall be received; but that mere suggestions for counsel 


)or advice, shall not be published unless expressly autho- 
| rized. 

Each County Superintendent will, accordingly, hereafter 
report to this Department, and by letter written within the 
first week of each month, his proceedings and operations 
during the preceding month, under the following heads: 

1. Number of District Examinations of Teachers, and 
whole number of Teachers examined. 

2. Number of schools visited and average length of each 
visit in the school. 

3. Number of Institutes, Drills, or meetings attended, 
and of lectures or addresses by himself, and whole time 
thus spent. 

4. Whole number of days devoted to official duty of 
every kind. 

5. Whole number of miles travelled in discharge of offi- 





cial duty. 
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6. Whole number of official letters written, and of cases 
of difficulty attended to orally. 

7. Chief difficulty encountered in discharge of duty. 

8. New measure adopted, if any, to improve the work- 
ing of the office. 

9. Institutes or county educational meetings to be held 
in the current month, with particular statement of time 
and place. 


in the examination, by teachers ; and was thus enabled to 
make it to some extent a means of instruction, without 
departure from its primary object. Directors were grati- 
fied by this practice, and it is a new feature in this county. 
The examinations were nearly all oral. 

Supt. Evans, of Lancaster: I find that some directors 
will yet employ teachers without being examined, with the 





understanding that they shall be examined before applica- 


10. Superintendents will also please send on any printed | tin is made for the State appropriation. 


calls or addresses they may issue, and the programmes for | 
Those cut from the local papers are as suitable 


meetings. 
as if specially printed for distribution. A book has been 
opened in the Department, in which all these documents 
are pasted, by counties; the object being to show, at a 
glance, what is doing, done and about to be done, in the 
educational movement of every part of the State. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE DECEMBER REPORTS OF 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

175. Supt. Dautnett, of Allegheny: I have arranged 
to visit all the schools in districts having only four or five 
months school, first ; so that I am compelled to travel much 
more than if I took the districts in the regular order. 


Supt. Catnoun, of Armstrong: My want of knowledge 
of the roads and location of school houses, has been greatly 
obviated by visiting with directors ard teachers; having 
visited but one alone. I hope visitation by parents and 
teachers will become more general; it must prove benefi- 
cial. 

Scrr. Sicaroos, of Bedford: The chief difficulty has 
been in some of the districts which were inclined to have 
a term of less than 4 months. 
letter, stating that such could not receive the State appro- 
priation. A letter from Judge Kimmel, on the same sub- 
ject, has also had a wholesome effect. Nearly all have 
now opened their schools for four months. 


Supt. Mitcue tt, of Blair: I have endeavored to im- 
press upon teachers and pupils, the importance of writing 
composition. Much greater attention is now paid, than 
heretofore, to Writing, Mental Arithmetic, Geography and 
Grammar. 

Supr. Overno tt, of Bucks: I devote all my time to 
the office: five days of the week to business abroad, and 
Saturdays, at home, to correspondence, &c. This arrange- 
ment gives persons an opportunity of a personal interview. 


Supr. Hotanan, of Centre: All applicants for certifi- 
cates, who fell below an average of 3, were rejected ; and 
all who obtained provisional certificates had notice, that 
there must be an advance in their qualification, of at least 
thirty per cent. next year. 


Surr. Wooprurr, of Chester: Iam happy to say that I 
have met with the hearty encouragement and co-operation 
of the school directors in every part of the county, and 
have heard of no instance of complaint by them of my re- 
fusals to grant certificates. 


Supt. Broomaut, of Clearfield: Have suggested im- 
provement in seating and ventilating school houses, larger 
black-board surface, maps, &c., and the needful out-build- 
ings. In some districts, directors require Teacher’s Dis- 
trict Institutes every other week ; 22 days in that case 
constituting the month. 

Surr. Savace, of Erie: I adopted a suggestion in 
the Journal, of correcting such errors as were committed 


I read to their Boards your | 


Remark.—This is a very improper practice. The em- 
| ployment of a teacher without a valid certificate is not to 
| be tolerated, except in a sudden and unavoidable emer- 
gency, such as that of filling a vacancy created by the 
| death or resignation of a teacher, or of positive inability 
|to procure a teacher with a certificate at the time when the 
|school should open; and in these cases, instant notice 
should be given to the County Superintendent. But this 
|thing of employing an illegal teacher, and permitting him 
to teach an indefinite time, and then having him examined 
only at the last moment, and to prevent forfeiture of the 
| State appropriation, is a violation of the spirit as well as 
the letter of the law, and must be discontinued. County 
Superintendents are instructed to apply the provisions of 
the 38th and 41st sections of the school law, to all such 


| cases.—State Superintendent. 


Supt. Houck, of Lebanon: The chief difficulty is to 
secure the company of school Directors at the visitation, 
without a great loss of time, either in waiting for or going 
after them. 
objection, and hope to succeed. 


Iam trying different methods to obviate this 


Supt. McCann tess, of Mercer: We have made arrange- 
|ments with two of our county papers, to give a column, 
each, for educational purposes. 

Supt. Lewis, of Potter: In one district local differences 
had existed and been carried into the schools. I succeed- 
ed beyond my expectations, in ‘*‘pouring oil upon the 
waters.” 

Remark.—This is a portion of the duty of a County Su- 
perintendent, neither in the Jaw nor in the instructions of 
this department; but it is a plain duty nevertheless.— 
Until he tries it, no officer will realize the great benefit 
he can be of, in cases of this kind, if he pursue an im- 
partial and discreet, but just and firm line of conduct.— 
He should never intrude his advice or decision upon di- 
rectors ; but when invoked, his aid should never be refus- 
ed, and will rarely fail of beneficial result.—St. Supt. 


Supt. Krewson, of Schuylkill: It is proposed to make 
two visits to all the schools in the county, this term ;—the 
first to be briefand more particularly to ascertain the modes 
of government and methods of instruction. The teachers 
of several districts thus visited, will then be called to- 
gether in a Saturday meeting, for the statement of defects 
(without naming the school in which they were observed) 
and the suggestion of better plans. 

Supt. Sturzman, of Somerset: I consider the visitation 
of the school, as part of the Teachers’ examination ; but 
as it has now to be conducted (190 schools to be visited 
within the short term the schools are open) it is not a fair 
test. Nothing less than two full visits in each term, can 
do the teachers justice. 

Surt. ALLEMAN, of Snyder: There is a school in Mid- 
dleburg, deserving of special notice, without disparage- 
ment of others. The Directors pay the Teacher $24 per 
month, and the citizens make up the salary to $35. It 
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receives and deserves the approval of the who.e commu- 
nity. 

Supt. ArmsTrRONG, Sullivan, Sept. 17: We commenced 
a Teachers’ Institute at Laporte, which continued with in- 
creasing interest six weeks. Over thirty young teachers 
were drilled in the common school branches. The plan 
of having one long institute annually, works well here. 
Three have been held, and many are becoming “live 
teachers.”? While the exercises are in the nature of regu- 
lar academic drills, we aim at enabling the student teacher 
to tell clearly and readily what he knows. 

Supt. Lonepon, of Washington, owing to illness and 
domestic affliction, has been recently unable to attend to 
duty,—another attending to such parts as were indispen- 
sable. 

Supt. Jack, of Westmoreland: We have 17 township 
Institutes organized. I propose holding a series of insti- 
tutes—likely five—each including the teachers of three or 
four districts, and to continue two days. The first was 
at Sewickly Academy, on the 7th and 8th inst., with a 
good attendance of parents and directors. 





Original Communications, 





ORTHOGRAPHY—NO. 3. 

We come next to consider the nature of the ele- 
mentary sounds, that enter into the composition of 
words. And in no part of language, is there more 
confusion than here. There is almost as much diver- 
sity of opinion among authors, in regard to the pro- 
per division of the letters of the alphabet, as there 
is among naturalists, respecting the classification 
of the whole animal kingdom. 

The first division, which is as old as Aristotle, is 
based upon the names of the letters, and as such is 
a natural division. The sub-division of consonants, 
however, into mutes, semi-vowels.and liquids, ap- 
parently has but little foundation in the English 
alphavet. Also the division into linguals, palatals, 
&c., based upon the organs of speech used in the 
pronunciation of the letters, although in some de- 
gree philosophical, is nevertheless incomplete and 
too complex for a class of learners. 

In preference to these, as more clear and natural, 
we place that division which has for its foundation 
the nature of the sound whicha letter represents, 
viz: into Vocals, Sub-vocals, and Aspirates ; or, as 
Dr. Rush names them, Zonics, Sub-tonics and Aton- 
ics ;—the first consisting of pure tone, the second 
of tone and breath united, the third breath alone. 
The objection that all these sounds may be given 
is a whisper, will apply equally well to every other 
definition. This mode of classing both letters and 
sounds, besides being easily understood, at once 
suggests to the scholar the nature and office of 
every letter or sound ina word. This is much 
more important to a class in analyzing a word, than 
it is to know whether the name of a letter is its 
own sound, or whether it is formed by the union of 
another sound with its own. 


Again, the diversity of opinion among authors in 
regard to the number of elementary sounds, and 
| the nature of certain vowels, is perplexing to teach- 
ers who would desire to teach correct orthography 
and right pronunciation. A close and fair analysis, 
however, gives us about forty distinct sounds, six- 
teen of which, including the diphthongs ou and ot, 
(not strictly simple) are vowels or vocal sounds, 
and may be denoted by five letters. The sub- 
vocal sounds are fifteen, represented by thirteen 
letters; two of the sounds, that of ng, and th in 
thine, requiring each a combination of two letters 
\to represent them. The aspirate sounds are ten; 
\denoted by eight different letters, with the four 
‘combinations th, aspirate ch (soft) sh and wh. 


The rather vague, “indefinite sounds” of some 
orthographers, may generally either be referred to 
a shortening or lengthening of one of these dis- 
tinct sounds, or be caused by a smooth blending 
with s; thus the difference between the sound of 
a in at, and in air, is wholly in the blending. This 
irregular distribution through the alphatet, of the 
simple vocal elements, together with the frequent 
interchange of sounds between some letters, pre- 
sents difficulties to the successful teaching of Or- 
thography, that are seldom overcome. For the 
mere act of learning how many different sounds 
each letter may stand for, has little of science in it. 

The plan of teaching Orthography most to be 
commended, is by the analysis of words into their 
elements. Every word is made up of one or more 
separate sounds, ‘The sounds themselves also are 
different, but from their likeness to each other, may 
be grouped together, as given above. 

Let a class having already some knowledge of 
words, under the guidance of its teacher, take a 
syllable having in it the long sound of a, as m-a-t-e; 
let them first count the letters, and tell why, if they 
can, it takes four letters to spell it. Why would 
not one letter spell it? Let them pronounce it 
slowly, and see if they can detect any difference in 
the sounds they utter. Let them separate the syl- 
lable into its simple elements, just as they learned 
to separate a word into syllables. Tell which is 
the loudest sound; which the softest ;—which is 
pure tone, which only partly tone, and which only 
breath. Let them try to give the sound of ¢, with 
tone, &c., till all the differences are clearly under- 
stood. The scholar sees at once, that there is some- 
thing new about words,—something he can find gut. 

Next take a syllable with the short sound of a 
in it,—as r-a-t. Which sound is pure tone; which 
mixed tone and which breath or whisper? What 
letter stands for the sound that is all tone—for that 
which is part tone—and what for the whisper? Is 
the sound of a in the first word, the same as that 
in the second? In what dothey differ? Are both 
pure tone? And thus continue, till all the sounds 
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of each vowel are first determined from the words 
a class spells every day; and finally till the vari- 
ous sounds each letter represents are. known, and 
no new ones can be found,—count the sounds of 
each letter. How many are vowel sounds, and how 
many sub-vocals and aspirates? What sounds does 
it take two letters to represent? What letters re- 
present no sound, not represented by some other 
letter? What letters may stand for the sound of 
other letters? Can ‘any other letter represent the 
long sound of a? What sound does e stand for in 
they; in her? tin bind? What sounds do w and y 
represent when vowels, &c.,—through all the varia- 
tions between letters and sounds. And as far as 
possible, let the class determine, under what condi- 
tions thisi nterchange of sound may happen:--When 
a vowel has its long and when its short sound ;— 
why mate has long a, and mat short a? Finally, when 
e stands for the sound of s and when for that of 
k;—when g is soft and when hard ?—when sc and 
t have the sound of sh?—and so on, till all the 
facts are well established. 

This can only be done, by presenting one thing 
at a time, and continuing the investigation through- 
out a term, or from time to time through a course 
of study. If it is worth learning at all, it is worth 
learning well, and just as it is. As each part is 
drawn out, the facts and principles can be grouped 
together, and finally, presented as a whole, on a 
chart or blackboard, to be thoroughly memorized. 
And it is highly important, that the order in which 
it is to be laid up in the memory, should be as com- 
plete as possible. 

We are aware that teachers and educators of 
high standing, advocate teaching orthography in a 
synthetic way. Horace Mann praises the German 
practice, of having the pupil give the sound first 
and then the letiers that stand for it. But our 
language is too arbitrary for such a course. We 
never come by our knowledge of words through the 
process of uniting sounds. There can hardly be a 
science of this kind. There is however a true syn- 
thesis belonging to word building, strictly as such 
—as the forming of syllables from radical parts, 
derivatives from primitives, &c. But the character 
of Orthography as a science, does not appear, until 
the process of separating and unfolding is com- 
menced, and the office and relation of elements to 
each other studied. A. J. Warner. 

Mercer, Dec. 6, 1860. 





LOGICAL OUTLINE OF ARITHMETIC.—NO. 6. 

Beginning at the unit as the fundamental idea, 
we bave seen that all the departments of Arithme- 
tic may be included under the general heads of 
Synthesis, Analysis and Comparison. These de- 
partments involve processes which are founded upon 
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certain principles and give rise to particular terms, 
In this logical view of the subject, we find the whole 
theory of Arithmetical Instruction. It contem- 
plates three things, Ist. a process; 2d. a principle 
upon which such process is founded; 3d. terms to 
which these give rise. The process includes the 
method of performing an operation, the principle 
the reason for the various steps of the operation,— 
Principles may also be obtained without immediate 
connection with any special process. 

There are two methods of presenting processes, 
principles, and terms, 

Ist. Mernop.—Require the pupil to become fa- 
miliar with the process, and then explain the rea- 
son for it. Give the definition of the term, or state 
the principle, and then, illustrate the former and 
demonstrate the latter. 

2p. Mernop.—Lead the pupil step by step to the 
thing we wish to name, and then give the term ; to 
an understanding of the principles we wish to state 
and then, enunciate it; to a clear notion of the 
principle of a process, and then, present the pro- 
cess. 

It will be seen that these two methods are exact- 
ly the reverse of each other. The former, on ac- 
count of its resemblance to the logic of Deduction, 
has been called the Deductive Method; the latter, 
from its resemblance to Induction, is known as the 
Inductive Method. 

The deductive method is that employed in Syn- 
thetic Geometry, where the enunciation of the pro- 
position precedes the demonstration of it. In many 
works on Analytical Geometry, Calculus, &c., the 
inductive method is employed,—that is, the process 
of reasoning is given first, and the result attained, 
given at the close in the form of a proposition. 

There is a great diversity among Mathematicians 
as to the comparative merits of these two methods. 
Some of our late writers have adopted the deduc- 
tive method in the higher Mathematics. Thus 
Loomis, Robinson, &c., in their works on Analyti- 
cal Geometry and Calculus, give the proposition 
before the demonstration. Church, Courtenay, 
Davies, &c., give the reasoning before the enuncia- 
tion of the truth. Newton, in his Principia, gives 
the proposition first, which corresponds with the 
method of reasoning, being based upon Synthetic 
Geometry. Bartlett, Peck, &c., in their works on 
Analytical Mechanics, employ the method of de- 
monstration before enunciation; while Prof. Pierce, 
in his great work on Mechanics, employs the other 
method. The majority of French writers, as far 
as I have examined,employ the method denomina- 
ted Inductive. Legendre, however, in his celebra- 
ted work, entitled “ Theorie des Nombres,” gives 
the proposition first. 





Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by Epwarp Brooxs, in the Clerk’s Office of the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania. 
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Without entering into a Riseusihen re the com- igiven for this; we will mention a few :—First, it 
parative merits of the two methods, we remark, that ‘affords a better discipline, since it is the natural 
the Deductive is easier for pupils than the Induc- | order of discovery or invention. In the first de- 
tive. This is particularly true in the higher de- | velopment of these branches,—I speak now of the 
partments of Mathematics. Pupils say, they like | Analytical Mathematics,—the reasoning must have 
to know what they are reasoning for,—what they | preceded the conclusion. The mind trained in this 
wish to prove, before they go to work to reason.— | manner, will acquire habits of investigation, that 
They don’t like to work in the dark. When using will lead to original discovery, Again, in most of 
a text-book arranged upon this plan, they look at | the Analytical Mathematics, much of the true spirit 
the close of a discussion to see the result, before | of the science is lost, if we head each article by the 
entering upon the course of reasoning. | conclusion arrived at. In fact, it would be almost 

The conclusions to which our experience and re- impossible to do it, without breaking the connec- 
flection have led us, may seem somewhat paradoxi-|tion of parts intimately related to each other.— 
cal, but we believe it can be sustained. It is as| Again, pupils should be led to see, from the very 
follows: For beginners in our Oral Instructions we | nature of the subject, what should be discussed 
would employ the Inductive method; with more ‘next, and not depend upon the heading of a propo- 
advanced classes in Arithmetic, Algebra and Geo- ‘sition. Artificial guides cause them to lose sight 
metry, the Deductive method ; while in the higher of the logical relations, and thus they fail to com- 
departments of Mathematics, we would again make 'prehend the true spirit of the science. 
use of the Inductive method. A few of our rea- tecurring to the subject of elementary instruc- 
sons we will assign. tion, we remark, that in oral exercises, in which 

First in Oral instruction. A reason for the In- form such instruction should be mainly given, we 
ductive Method with beginners, is, that this is the | would employ the Inductive Method. The question 
method in which their minds seem naturally to act. | arises here, should the pupil, in the mechanical pro- 
They are not able to hold a proposition in the mind | cesses of Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, 
sufficiently long to reason upon it, neither do they | &c., be required to explain the reason for the pro- 
understand easily, how the reasoning which follows | cess, or may he employ the process mechanically 
a proposition is designed to demonstrate it. Their for awhile, until he is familiar with it, and then 
minds have not been trained to logical forms of learn to explain it? 
thought, and it is too early thus to attempt totrain) As a general thing, it is better for the pupil to 
them. The child is an “inductive truth secker,”— |40 nothing he does not understand ; but in the case 
Induction is its natural flow of thought. Through of very young pupils, who find it difficult to explain 
it go out the forces of its mental activity. The the reason for a process, I would not hesitate to 
teacher should heed this indication of Nature. He teach it mechanically. Let them take it on faith, 
should come down from his stand-point of “law,” telling them they will be required to explain it by 
put himself in the attitude of the pupil, and lead and by. 
the young mind from fact to law, by the natural) From the above discussion we derive the follow- 
path of Induction. Hence, the Inductive Method ing aphorisms, or maxims, for elementary instruc- 
is preferred in the elementary instruction given by | tion : 
oral‘ exercises. | Maxim Ist.— Teach first the idea, then the ex- 

| pression of it. 





When pupils acquire that degree of development 
which enables them to grasp the meaning of a| Maxim 2p.—Create a necessity for, and show the 
theorem, and see the relation that a course of de- | meaning of a term, before its introduction; and 
moustration bears to it, we prefer the Deductive then give the correct term, 

Method. It is calculated to train to systematic; xr 3p.—Lead the mind of the pupil to a 
and logical! elaboration and exposition of thought. | ¢jear conception of principle, and then give the 
It is much easier to obtain good recitations by this enunciation of it. 

method. They learn to think a thing in a tellable 
manner. I have always been unable to obtain good | 
recitations by the other method. They may obtain | 
the idea, but fail to express it with system and_| 
clearness. One of the reasons of the superior dis.| 
cipline of Geometry, is, that it is developed upon | 
this plan. It trains to logical thought and expres- | 
sion. | GEOGRAPHY---NO. 7, 

When pupils enter upon the higher parts of the | There could be no vegetation without moisture, 
Mathematical course, I would have them to recur|and even with it, there could be none without earth 
to the Inductive method. Many reasons might be lor mold, But, whether a vegetable derives more 





Maxim 47H.—As a general rule, in presenting a 
method of operation, exhibit the principle upon 
which such method is founded. 

Kpwarp Brooks. 

State Normal School, Dec. 1860. 
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nourishment from the earth or from the air, is a ques- 
tion that occupies a conspicuous place among the 
agricultural questions now discussed. The earths, 
the salts, the alkalies, and the gases, nourish the 
vegetable kingdom ; so that we may state, as a gene- 
ral fact, that this kingdom depends entirely for exist- 
ence upon the Mineral kingdom. That certain vege- 
tation grows and flourishes best on soils composed 
of specific quantities of silicious, calcarious and ar- 
gillacious earths, seems to be generally admitted ; 
but whether it is because these have any inherent and 
independent power to produce a new creation, or 
whether, they merely attract the gasses and moisture 
in greater quantities, is an unsettled question. And 
consequently, it is difficult to know, certainly, wheth- 
er composts should be placed on top of the ground, 
or buried beneath the soil. And this subject cannot 
be satisfactorily explained by the best chemists, much 
less would its discussion be in place here. 

It is certainly known, however, that vegetables 
grow, and that different kinds grow in different coun- 
tries, and that they mature in different periods of 
time ; and, as our own lives are partly sustained by 


them, and as our health depends in a great measure | 


upon a knowledge of their elements and adaptations, 


every pupil in Geography should know something of 
the vegetable kingdom. Their kinds can be studied 


Three-fourths of all the medicine found in any drug- 
store, is contributed from the vegetable kingdom ; 
while three-fourths of what sustains our lives, is 
gathered from the same source. 


process of mastication ; and, secondly, by absorbing 
the nitrogen of the air, on which it lives, and thereby 
leaving the oxygen in a purer state for animal use. 
Vegetables, as well as animals, live, though not pos- 


sessed of sensation; but they live on different gases. | 


What is sustenance for the vegetable, is death to the 


animal. By a wise provision of the Creator, the ni- 


‘edge of these, great advances have been made by the 
} 


trogen consumed by vegetation, during the night, 
leaves purer the oxygen for the use of the animal 
during the day. 


Vegetation also protects itself in two ways. It 


penetrating rays of the sun; and, secondly, by the 


|accurding to twosystems. ‘The one called the Natu- 
i eography, and their qualities in chemistry.—| : 
= Cagney. q hes genta | most resemble each other, such as flowering and non- 





supports itself, first, by shielding its roots from the 


the vegetable growth of the Arctic regions is com- 
posed of these, which, though sometimes used, are 
almost incapable of sustaining life. The vegetation 
found in the waters of the ocean are sometimes used 
for medicinal purposes. ‘The sponge, which pupils 
use to clean their slates, is a product of the ocean. 
Flowers (Phenogamons) are those plants which 
bloom and bear seed in some way or other, and are 
most numerous in the torrid, and least numerous in 
the frigid zone. Of these there are many classes.— 
The most general and most easily comprehended di- 
visions of these are, those which bloom twice, and 
those which bloom once in a year; those which live 
for two years and those which never fade. The tor- 
rid zone produces the plants bearing flowers of the 
richest hues, the light being more intense. Color is 
but the separation of light, and the stronger the 
light the brighter willbe the color. This is apparent 
‘from the fact, that we may be deceived in regard to 
| the color of cloth, or other substance, after night, or 
|in dim light. The red snow of the Arctic regions is 





| supposed by some to be illusion, caused by a peculiar 


refraction of light, while others pronounce it a vege- 
table growth on the snow. 


The Phenogamons (flowery plants) are classified 


ral System, arranges in classes those flowers which 


| ° ; : ‘ sag 3 
flowering; those which increase from the inside (En- 


dogenons,) and those which form the growth on the 
| outside, (Exogenons ;) those which have stigmas, and 


‘i : hath: ‘those which have none, &c. 
Vegetation supports animal life in two ways. It} 


supports, first, by conversion into blood, through the | 


The Artificial System, invented by Licrnzus, clas- 
sifies all plants according to the pistils and stamens, 


| leaving all other characteristics out of view. 


There are other divisions of the vegetable kingdom 


which will suit our purpose better, and be introduced, 


in another place. 
Grasses is a division which is not as interesting to 
the student as to the farmer. By a proper knowl- 


farmer in the art of securing good crops. 

Grains are those cereals which we see growing 
around us every day, and without which man and 
beast could not subsist. They are called edibles, be- 
cause they form so large a part of our common food. 


decomposition of the faded foliage, which furnishes) They are also called farinacious, because they yield 


nourishment to the roots for another growth. It 


itself. 

The vegetable kingdom may be divided into mos- 
ses, flowers, grasses, fruits and spices. 

The mosses (Cryptogamons,) or flowerless plants, 
are, moss, lichen, ferns, fungi and sea-weed. These| 
are either the product of cold climates, cold and sha-| 
ded places, or, of the waters of the ocean. In his| 
Arctic expedition, Dr. Kane found that nearly all! 





“| . > 
is | flour or meal, which is so necessary to the support 


thus not only the protector of animals, but also of | 


of man and some animals. The chief use of Geo- 
graphy, in this respect, is to inform us where the 
cereals are raised in the greatest abundance. 


By fruits, is meant all that class of vegetable pro- 
duction which may be eaten in its natural state, either 
cooked or uncooked, by man and animals; but ina 
more restricted sense, apples, beans, and such vege- 
tation as are produced from blossoms and seeds above 
ground, are called fruit; while root-producing plants, 
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such as turnips, onions, &c., are simply called vege-| 
] 


It isa good task in Geography to tell where | 
Those produced | 


tables. 
every variety of fruit is produced. 


in the torrid zone, it may be remarked, contain a) 


greater quantity of acid than those of the temperate | 
zone, because there is a greater quantity of heat in| 
those regions. 

Spices and guins are also the product of vegeta-| 
tion, as also are timber, boards, tar, and a great va-| 
riety of other substances. 

Some plants are native, that is, they are peculiar 
to our own country, as the potato, tobacco, &c. ; and 
some are exotic, that is, they are brought from other 
countries, 

To go deeper into this subject would be to write 
about Botany, and not about Geography. Hence, 
we will conclude, with a few practical remarks and) 
suggestions :— 

Ist. Books should be so arranged that the pupil 
could see at a glance where any, or all of these plants, 
fruits, &c., are produced. 

2d. The teacher should lecture once or twice, upon 
vegetation, and classify as may best please him. | 

3d. The pupil should then be required to draw the 
Island of Borneo, for instance, on the board, after 
which the teacher should ask the following, or simi- 
lar questions :— 

Where does cinnamon grow? 
bark? Is the tree on which it grows flowering, 
non-flowering ? 

Where do nut-megs grow? 


Is it a fruit or a 
or | 
Is it exogenous, or endogenous ? 
Do they grow like a} 
turnip. under ground, or like hickory-nuts, above 
ground? 
Where is gutta percha found? Is it a root, a seed, | 
ora gum? 
Where does chocolate grow? Isit a root, a seed, 
a gum, or a production from something else? In 
what other island is the co-coa-nut found ? 
W bere is assafoetida produced? In Persia. Is it | 


a cereal? Is ita root? | 
Another pupil may take Cuba, and similar ques- | 
tions may be asked. 
Where is sugar made? Of what is the brown su- 


Another :—Do oranges grow in the frigid, tempe- 
rate or torrid zone? Do they grow on mountains or 
in valleys? Are they the product of a tree ora 
plant ? 

Another :—Is a potato native or exotic? Is ita 
root, or a fruit? If a root, is it fibrous or bulbous ? 
Fusiform or napiform ? 

Another :—Where is the Bladder Fucus found ? 


Is it aquatic? Is it flowery or non-flowery? Does 
it grow from seeds, or from roots ? 
Another :—Where is the Saragossa sea? Why 


called so? What is that vegetable, which grows 
there, called ? 

Should the teacher think this too hard for his pu- 
pils, he might modify the questions, thus :—Where 


does tobacce grow? Bread-fruit? Lemons? Fil- 


herts? Coffee? Tea? Cotton? Where does In- 
digo come from? Copperas? COochineal? Rosin? 
Tar? Lime? Candy? Cigars? 


There is no part of Geography more useful and 
practical, than that which treats of the vegetable 
productions of the earth. Every pupil, graduating 
in Geography, should know where are produced al- 
most every thing, of which he has, by the ordinary 
course of business, gained a knowledge. 

To know this, he should study the productions of 
the earth as a separate branch, and not mix them up 
with rivers, mountains, animals and volcanoes. 

S. B. McCormick. 

Johnstown, Dec. 1860. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR—NO. 6. 
As soon as the pupil is able to compose sentences 
and understand the use of the different parts of 


speech, he may commence the opposite process, ana- 


lysis. And I introduce the subject here, because, if 
the pupil has a knowledge of the terms used to dis- 
tinguish the different parts of a sentence, the teacher 
can more easily direct him in his exercises in com- 
position. 

There are various methods of analysis, each of 
which may be useful as an occasional exercise.— 





gar made, which comes from Cuba? Is cane endo-) Goold Brown says: “The best and most thorough 
genous orexogenous? Is white sugar produced from | method of analysis is that of Complete Syntactical 
the same material ? | Parsing.” By this method the pupil is required “to 
Another may answer, Where is cotton produced ?| distinguish the different parts of speech and their 
In how many countries? In how many States? Is| Classes; to mention their modifications in order, to 
jt cryptogamous or phienogamous? Isit exogenous | point out their relations, agreement, or government ; 
or endogenous? Ilas it a pod, pericarp or capsule, | and to apply the Rules of Syntax.” 
or has it none? Does cotton grow under ground or| Syntactical Parsing is not, however, generally call- 
above, that is, is the re-producing element formed at| ed analysis, since it deals with simple words and their 
the root or top? | relations, agreement and government, while analysis, 
Another :—Where does what grow? Is it an) the term is generally used, signifies something 
evergreen, or a cereal? Is ‘: .anual or perennial? | More than this, although it does not include “ the 
Another :—Where ds rice grow? How aihing | mocitesttse of the different parts of speech,” as, 
countries can you namc where it grows? How is the mode, tense, number, person, case, &c. Analysis 
great population of Asia sustained? Is rice the|!eads the pupil to consider the parts of a sentence, 
seed, or the bark, or the root of a plant? as subject and predicate, their various modifications ; 
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the relation of groups of words, phrases and clauses, |therefore the grammatical predicate i is not properly 
to single words ; and the relation of one sentence to |is, but is white. In the sentence, “ He has friends,” 
another, as co-ordinate, dependent and independent; we might, with equal propriety, say that the word 
as that of cause and effect, reason or motive, &c. has does not express what is asserted of he, and there- 
It will appear evident to every one who will try |fore the gr: ummatical predicate is not properly has, 
the experiment, (and no one is, otherwise, a proper | but has friends. This mode of reasoning proves too 
judge,) that the pupil will be able to parse syntacti-|much, and therefore proves nothing. It would de- 
cally, with far greater ease, when he understands the |stroy at once all distinction between the grammatical 
structure of sentences, the principal parts, the modi- | and the logical predicate.” ‘This argument will have 
fying adjuncts of each, and the relation of sentences | greater force, if we consider the object of a transi- 
to each other. This is the only method of analysis, | tive verb a mere adjunct of the verb, and not a prin- 
which can be used, until the pupil is somewhat ad-| cipal part of the sentence. If it is one of the prin- 
vanced in the study of grammar. Whatever may be |cipal parts of a sentence, then it is required to com- 
said in favor of syntactical parsing, the teacher will | plete the grammatical sentence, though the grammati- 
find that analysis, by subject and predicate, is an in-| cal predicate is complete without it. 
valuable exercise for the beginner in the study of | Goold Brown rejects the idea of a copula. “The 
English grammar. ‘logicians, however, and those who copy them, may 
Authors differ as to what constitutes a sentence, hay e been hitherto at fault in recognizing and speci- 
and also as to what constitutes the predicate. Ac- fying their “copula.” “ Mulligan forcibly argues 
cording to some, a sentence consists of two parts|that the verb of being is no more entitled to this 
only—subject and predicate ; others make the object name than is every other verb.” “If he is right in 
of a transitive verb, a principal part; therefore, in ‘this, the copula of the logicians (and, in my opinion, 


” 


“transitive sentences,” according to these authors, | his own also,) is a mere figment of the brain, there 
there are three principal parts—subject, predicate | being nothing that answers to the definition of the 
and object. ‘thing, or to the true use of the word.” 

| 


It seems to me that the object of a transitive verb| But nearly all authors who are in favor of this 
may properly be called a principal part of the sen-|method of analy sis, by subject and predicate, agree 











tence, if the following very common definition is cor- 12 opinion, that the predicate consists of two parts, 


rect: “ A transitive verb is one that requires an ob- 


ject to complete the sense.” It is said that the) 


object of a verb cannot be a principal part of the 


/—an attribute and a copula—by which the attribute 


is connected with the subject, or “ by which the affir- 
mation is made.” But here again they difler as to 


sentence, because it restricts or limits the verb.—|What may be considered the attribute. Some say it 


But the verb is also limited in person and number, 
by the subject, and hence we might argue, that the 


subject is not a principal part of the sentence. It preposition with its regimen,” as, * 
does not, however, make any very material difference | 
whether we consider the object a principal part or |° 


only a modifier of the verb, if the pupil is required 
to mention it as “the object of the verb.” 

There is a greater difference among grammarians 
as to what constitutes the predicate; I mean the 
grammatical predicate. Some say “the grammati- | 


cal predicate consists of an attribute and copula, as, | 


“snow is white ;” is is the copula and white is the, 


attribute. “The fire burns—the fire is burning ;” is | 
is the copula and burning the attribute. In the for- | 
‘must the teacher do ? Every teacher, of course, will 


mer sentence, the verb is is called a copulative verb, 
and burns, in the latter, is called an attributive verb. 
Other grammarians, entitled to equal credit, say that | 


the grammatical predicate “ is a finite verb.” Goold | 


Brown and W. H. Wells, favor this definition, and 
the remarks of the latter are worthy of considera- 
tion :— 

“ Many grammarians still adhere to the opinion 
that the grammatical predicate may consist of a noun 
or an adjective, in connection with the verb to be.— 
Thus, in the sentence, “ snow is white,” it is said that 
is does not express what is asserted of snow, and 





may be a noun or pronoun, in the nominative case, 
an adjective, or participle. Others add to these“ a 
‘ James is in health;” 
“and sometimes an adverb,” as, “John is not so ;” 
‘an infinitive,” as, “He is to go;” “and a clause of 
a sentence,” as, “ The order is that you must go.” 

Bullions says: “The predicate may be a noun or 
| pronoun, an adjective, a preposition with its case, or 
an adverb, also an infinitive, or clause of a sentence, 
connected with the subject by a copula.’ 

By predicate, he means, attrihute—a mistake, ow- 
ing probably, to want of care on the part of the 
writer. 


In the midst of these conflicting opinions, what 


|have his cwn plan, or he will pursue the method of 
‘the author whose text-book he uses 

But with the pupils commencing the study, it will 
be best to confine their attention to the analysis of 
sentences by clauses, requiring them to point out the 
principal parts—sudject and predicate,—and the words 
and phrases, and clauses, by which they are modified. 
And I would not at first trouble them with minute 
distinctions, until they are quite familiar with the 
general structure of sentences, and the various ways 
in which the principal parts may be modified. 
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But be sure to have some regular plan, and require 
the pupil to follow that plan in regular order. First, 
let him read the sentence ; 2d, state whether it is 
simple or compound, declarative, interrogative, im- 
perative or exclamatory. If it is compound, point 
out the clauses, and show how they are connected, 
&c., &c. Some synopsis, like the following, will be 
useful as a guide. It may be abridged or extended, 
to suit the wants of the class. 

Synopsis. 
Sentence. | 


declarative 
interrogative 


wee vend 
mapesate ) The clauses are 
compound ) exclamatory ¢ 


It is simple 


§ independent ? 
ddependent § | 
conjuction ( ‘coordinate | 
conjunctive adverb } — clause 
| 


connected "fees pronoun dependent 


object of grammar is to enable us to write and speak 
the language with elegance and propriety ; therefore, 
the pupil should be taught to express his thoughts in 
as great a variety of ways as possible, that he may 
be able to select, in any particular instance, that 
form of expression which is the most forcible and 
euphonious. 

Suppose the teacher should give the following sen- 
tence to the pupil to analyze: “ Studious pupils will 
excel in their studies.” 

Let him give the following directions: ‘“ Analyze 
this sentence ; change the subject and use a relative 
clause instead of the adjective studious, also a phrase, 
commencing with the preposition of.” 

The work written out, would appear thus : 

MODIFIED SUBJECT. | MopIFIED PREDICATE. 








Studion: | pupils| 


| 
| 





: . | | willexcel jin their studies 
incorporation \ | clause | pupils! who are studious: “ “ 
4 per- | | pupils| of studious habits} s“ “ 
i” a noun | A truthfal| man | will be bel’d 
: motte A ; man | who is truthful | “ 
forming the office of < an adjective 4 aan eho tecsle tbe 
an adverb ltruth “ 
_—ea ¢ subject 4 anything of which something A | man | of veracity | “ | 


Principal parts ; is affirmed 
r predicate § any word or words by which | 
? an affirmation is made. 
] modifiers of subject adverb 
Secondary parts } {4 noun 
modifiers of predicate | phrase 
| depend’t clause 


When pupils are required to write out the analysis 
previous to recitation, Clark’s diagrams will be found 


to add interest to the class. But a more convenient 


and less complicated method may be adopted. Let | 


the pupil draw lines across his slate, dividing it into 
five columns, headed as follows: 


Mopiriip Subsect. MopirieD PREDICATE. 


| 
: 
Mod. of Sub. 





























Mod. of Sub. | Subject. Predicate. Mod. of Pred. 
The good boys ‘in our echool! study . 'dilligently 
Paul 
(and) 
Silas sang praises, unto God 
The Welfare| 
(and) | of soviety consist [in unity 
|securit | 
The fear | of the Lord is beginn’g| the, of wisdom 
All things |that are durs-| 
ble are slow jin growth 


(Rel.clause.)' that are durable, 

Our knowl-| of a future | 
edge wor d is imperfect 
The love 


of money is root the, of all evil 


He that hath mer- 


cy on the poor| is happy 
(Rel. clause.)| that hath mercy, on the 


r 
To hear| patiently i 

(and) are perfee- 
to an- tions the great, of 
swer precisely conversation 
That 





(Sub. clause)! man is hase 
sbould |(introduced by| should lie 
lie | that connected 
man jby incorpora-| 

tion.) 











The heavens) | were crea- 
(and) ted in the beginning 
The earth | 


The teacher should require the pupil to change the 
modifying words, using others equivalent ; for adjec- 
tives, using relative clauses, phrases, &c. The chief 


‘adjective lin the November number of the Journal. 


In the next number I propose to give some models 
of oral analysis. I notice some errors in my article 
Page 150, 
second column, near the bottom, read undiscovered 
understood. Page 152, middle of first column, read 
“not, an adverb,” instead of “not an adverb ” There 
_are several other words, which should have been itali- 
jcized. J. P. SuerMan. 
Pottsville, Dec. 7, 1860. 
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(Selections from the Dewspapers, 
PHYSICAL CULTURE IN COLLEGE. 

The faculty of Amherst College have just intro- 
duced a new department “ of Hygiene and Physical 
| Education,” which promises to be of great benefit to 
|the students, inasmuch as it keeps up their physical, 

with their mental exercises. ‘This subject ies been 
too long neglected in our educational institutions, 
which generally tax the mind at the expense of the 
body, till it has become almost impossible to find a 
sound mind ina sound body. The Springfield Re- 
publican, in a well-timed article on the subject, gives 
the following account of the Professor of that de- 
partment, and the plan of exercises : 

They selected a gentleman of thorough medical 
education, expecting him to give instruction by lec- 
tures and otherwise in anatomy, physiology and hy- 
giene ; to act as the medical adviser of the college ; 
to employ his knowledge of the human system, its 
habits and capabilities, in instituting and directing 
regular physical exercises, best calculated to develop 
the whole body in a healthy, uniform way; to use 
judgment and discrimination with regard to indivi- 
dual cases, in rousing the sluggish, and restraining 
those who would go too fast and too far. The sci- 
ence of elocution was deemed to be only an extension 
of vocal gymnastics, and instruction in this, is part 
of the duties of the department. The choice of Dr. 
John Hooker, a graduate of Yale College, was hap- 
py in his adaptation to all these requirements ; and 

e has already achieved a success for the department, 
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and a reputation for the college and for himself, that 
will identify them all with the original settlement of 
this whole question of physical culture, on an intelli- 
gent and permanent footing. 

Having thus spoken of the principles and ideas 
upon which the “ Amherst physical enterprise” is 
founded, and its theory, let us look alittle at its prac- 
tice, for after one term’s trial we may judge some- 
what of its workings and its prospect of success.— 
The gymnasium is now in full operation. It is a 
building, in its outward and inner appearance, of 
which the college may well be proud. The lower 
floor is occupied by bowling alleys, four in number, 
by a dressing room, fitted up with closets, one for 
each member of the college, a wash room with bath- 
ing apparatus, &c. The upper story, the gymnasium 
eee. furnished under the special direction of Prof. 

ooker, is a beautiful room, admirably arranged, and 
containing all the appointments of a first-class mod- 
ern gymnasium. Besides the stationary apparatus, 
it is supplied with a quantity of dumb-bells, ranging 
in weight from 5 lbs. to 100; Indian clubs of various 
sizes, and ash poles about five feet long and an inch 
in diameter. 

These latter, besides answering other ends, serve 
as muskets in mititary exercises. Each class is obli- 
ged to meet the professor at the gymnasium, for ha 
an hour's exercise, four days in the week. On Wed- 
nesday and Saturday, they being half holiday, the 
students are expected to get exercise enough in other 
ways. Each class is divided into four divisions, and 
each division has its officer, who acts as an assistant 
to the professor. Five minutes are allowed for chang- 
ing the dress, as a suitable dress is one of the re- 
quirements. The class then form by divisions, with 
their officer at the head ; they march up stairs ¢o the 
drum beat, and answer to the roll call. In order to 
avoid confusion, to cultivate the habit of order, to 

ive an erect, graceful carriage, the students are un- 

er a regular drill. Each division has its assigned 
position, and each man his assigned place in the di- 
vision. All moving about in the gymnasium is march- 
ing with regularity and precision. 

Part of the half hour is occupied by company ex- 
ercises, which are calisthenic rather than gymnastic. 
They are executed with dumb-bells, no higher weight 
than ten pounds being used, with clubs, poles, or 
without anything whatever. It is astonishing to one, 
who has never studied the subject, to see how much, 
and what a variety of exercises can be obtained in 
this way. The movements are required to be execu- 
ted at the word of command, with promptness and 
uniformity. As far as possible, they are gone through 
with in time with music. By their simplicity and 
lack of violence, they are within the strength of all. 
By their variety, they bring all the muscles into play, 
from the head down, and do not fatigue especially 
any muscle or set of muscles beyond others. The 
uniformity of movement, imparts an interest and zest, 
and cultivates order and precision. They are calcu- 
lated to give grace and flexibility of motion at the 
same time with strength. After these exercises, the 
divisions are marched by their officers, under the or- 
ders of the instructor, to different portions of the 
stationary apparatus, and go through with different 
performances, each man keeping his place and exer- 
cising in his turn. 

Besides these hours for class exercise, there are 
other times when the gymnasium is open for volun- 
tary, general exercise. ‘The professor, or one or more 
of his officers is always present, however, to direct and 
superintend, to see that everything is done in order, 
and to guard against any one injuring himself, or the 
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apparatus. The corps of officers have a special drill 
twice in the week. ‘The use of the bowling ailey is 
subjected to rules and regulations. Each class has 
its time assigned for the use of them, and all confu- 
sion and interference are guarded against. 4d 

Students say, that even with this short trial, they 
can see benefit to themselves ; they feel better and 
|stronger ; their brains are clearer and better fitted 
\for study. The faculty all testify to observing bene- 
ficial effects among the students.—Patriot & Union. 





THOUGHTS ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 


We hail it as one of the brightest and most cheer- 
ing signs of progress in our age, that woman is be- 
ginning to occupy that position for which she is adap- 
ted by her moral and intellectual nature, and for 
which she is designed by her Creator. Gradually 
the prejudices which have long existed relative to 
allowing her opportunities for a thorough and liberal 
culture, are now considered weak—the result of igno- 
rance and narrowness of opinion. Her capacity for 
large attainments and originality of thought, are no 
longer doubted. If we compare woman as she is, 
|with what she was, or her present condition in chris- 
‘tian and in heathen countries, we gratefully acknowl- 
jedge that the change has been great. Every true 
}woman must feel a thrill of joy and gratitude in her 
|inmost soul, that she is thus freed from the thraldom 
of ignorance, that the barriers are removed, and with 
‘an earnest heart and strong will, she may yet wield 
}an influence deeper and more universal than ever.— 
| With all her present advancement in the limitless 
| fields of science and literature, she has accomplished 
‘comparatively little; she has culled a few flowers, 
jreaped a few golden grains. A broad expanse is be- 
|fore her, and she is invited to enter and prepare for 
a glorious harvest. There is, indeed, no limit to her 
{heaven born aspirations. In whatever direction her 
tastes and inclinations tend, there is no just reason 
why she may not follow them without the sacrifice 
|of one womanly virtue. Has she a mind so constituted 
las to appreciate the beauties of numbers and propor- 
itions, the abstruse but clear and conclusive reason- 
|ings of mathematical science, the wonderful revela- 
lations of astronomy ?—will any one assign a reason 
why she may not cultivate her talent to an extent 
that will enable her to present her favorite studies, in 
a light that will render them more attractive and 
beautiful, and to discover principles hitherto unob- 
served? Does she thirst for classic lore, that she 
imay silently commune with the gifted spirits of 
Greece and Rome—why should she not have every 
advantage and encouragement, that will enable her 
to quaff the precious draught? We certainly have 
many bright examples, as indications of her appre- 
ciation of these sublime pleasures. Ascham refers 
ito an interview with Lady Jane Gray; he found her 
jalone; the Duke and Duchess, with all the house- 
jhold, gentlemen and gentlewomen, were hunting in 
|the park, while she remained in her chamber, reading 
| Phaedon Platonics, in Greek, seemingly in an ecstac 
lof joy. He asked her why she would lose so muc 
|pastime in the park? Smilingly, she answered: I 
| wist that all their sport in the park is but a shadow 











ito the pleasures that I find in Plato. Alas! good 
folk, they never felt what true pleasure meant. Who 


does not admire Miss Mitchell's noble devotion to 
science; her ready self-denial in rendering to her 
brother the aid so invaluable to him; how beautiful 
the enthusiasm that impelled her to spend so many 
long and anxious nights, in silent watching and com- 
muning, with “ worlds that roll afar.” 
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In the character of Mary Lyon, we present anoth- 
er type of excellence in many respects unrivaled. 

We can but faintly estimate the influence she exer- 
ted, in elevating the standard of female“education.— 
How sublime her unwearied devotion to the interests 
of others, her seeming forgetfulness of self, in her 
efforts to develop the moral and intellectual charac- 
ter of those placed under her care. Noble woman! 
her influence shall increase in an ever-widening circle, 
giving a blessed impulse to thousands who struggle 
in life’s weary way. Sweet and pleasant must be the 
retrospective view of such a life; very bright and 
attractive the declining years of one who has thus 
faithfully performed her great life work. Says Mrs. 
Hannah Moore, in one of her essays :—‘ Since there 
is a season when the youthful must cease to be young, 
and the beautiful to excite admiration,—to learn how 
to grow old beautifully, is perhaps the rarest and 
most valuable art that can be taught a woman.”— 
No one familiar with the character and writings of 
Mrs. Moore, can fail to see how perfectly her life 
embodied the sentiment she has expressed. One of 


over all the vowels of the language, in both accented 
and unaccented syllables, indicating the quality of 
their sounds. Different sounds, represented by the 
same consonant, were also distinguished by the use 
of different characters. All the words were divided 
‘into syllables, and the distinction between primary 
and secondary accent was now first recognized and 
marked. 

The first dictionary of the language that had any 
just claim to the rank of a complete pronouncing dic- 
|tionary, was that of Sheridan, which was published 
in 1780. In this work, the words were all re-spelled 
and marked, so as to indicate the quality of every 
sound in the language, whether vowel or consonant, 
and whether under accent or not. ‘The execution of 
Sheridan’s plan was necessarily imperfect ; but the 
plan itself, in all its essential features, left very little 
|to be improved. Its greatest defect was in omitting 
|to distinguish betweea the primary and the secondary 
jaccent of syllables. This system of representing all 
| the sounds to the eye, by marking and respelling, has 
since been adopted by Walker, Knowles, Smart, and 





the most useful, cultivated, and fascinating women of | other British authors. 


those times, we find her the cynosure of many admi- | 


ring eyes, in the society of Johnston, Burke, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and, indeed, most of the literary 
celebrities of the age in which she lived. Her ex- 
ample, and pure exalted life, must render her an ob- 
ject of sincere admiration to all who are capable of 
appreciating those qualities. In contemplating the 
life of persons in any way distinguished for superior 
attainments, the question naturally arises, How did 
they attain an elevation so high? Was it by some 
very easy transition, or the result of a long, earnest 
struggle? ‘The answer is invariably, it was the re- 
sult of tireless, persevering effort. It is a principle 
in the science of mind, as well as of nature, that 
things remarkable for greatness must have been the 
result of an adequate cause. If, indeed, we would 
imitate such examples, we must 


** Act in the living present, 
Heart within and God o’er head.”’ 


Woman has, indeed, a noble sphere in which to 
exert every power, every faculty. Let her become 


Unfortunately, the great American lexicographer, 
|Dr. Webster, in his quarto dictionary, published in 
1828, assumed the position that “ the notation of the 
vowels in unaccented syllables should not be attempt- 
ed ;” and such has been the influence of his name in 
this country, that his views on this point have pre- 
vailed to the present time. So the early progress of 
astronomical science was greatly impeded by a dog- 
ma of Aristotle, who asserted that the celestial mo- 
tions were governed by laws peculiar to themselves, 
and bearing no affinity to those which prevail on the 
earth. 

It is a remarkable fact, that while the best pro- 
nouncing dictionaries that have appeared in Great 
Britain during the last eighty years, have uniformly 
marked all the vowels of the language, so as to indi- 
‘cate the quality of their sounds, our two great Ameri- 
‘can dictionaries have omitted to note the sounds of 
nearly all the unaccented vowels, thus leaving us 
|without a guide in respect to more than half of the 
vowel sounds of the language. 

The most complete pronouncing dictionary of the 


fully conscious of the dignity of her position, and of | language of the present time, is that of B. H. Smart, 


her power when rightly developed, and she will awake 
from her long slumber, awake to the light of science 
and knowledge, awake to a higher, nobler life. She 
may thus refute the charge of weakness and inabil- 
ity, by silently pointing to her own achievements.— 
Lewistown Gazette. 

S. N. 





PRONOUNCING DICTIONARIES. 


Historical Sketch—Vowels in Unaccented Syllables— 
American and British Pronouncing Dictionaries 
Compared— Wants of Schools ; of Singers—A more 
complete Pronouncing Dictionary Jor Schools, a 
desideratum. 


A complete pronouncing dictionary, is a dictionary 
which represents all the sounds of a language to the 
eye, in such a manner that they may be reproduced 
by the voice with certainty and accuracy. 

The first step toward the production of a pronoun- 
cing dictionary of the English language, was made 
by Bailey, in 1727. It consisted in introducing marks 
to distinguish the accented syllables. From 1727 to 
1773, very little progress was made. 


Pe 


Kenrick’s dictionary, published in 1773, introduced 


of London. Adopting all the essential features of 
Sheridan’s system of notation, and restoring the dis- 
tinction of syllables under secondary accent, he has 
‘corrected many of the errors of Sheridan and Walk- 
er, and is now the most reliable authority for English 
usage. 

In respect to the treatment of unaccented sylla- 
bles, by both Webster and Worcester, it is safe to 
say that no other field of culture connected with the 
English language has been left by American authors 
in so unsatisfactory a condition as this. The faults 
of Webster and Worcester are not, however, in de- 
fective principles of pronunciation, for in the develop- 
ment of principles they are not excelled, even by 

‘Smart. ‘Their faults are in a defective application of 
these principles. 

Let us now subject the dictionaries of these two 
authors to a few practical tests. The real value of 
|a@ pronouncing dictionary is measured by the aid it 
‘affords in removing the doubts which arise in the 
pronunciation of words in common discourse. If it 
‘fails here, it fails to discharge its highest and most 
important office. 

Commencement.—There are two modes of pronoun- 
cing the last syllable of this word, which depend on 
the quality of the vowel sound. The first and cor- 


several valuable improvements. Figures were placed | rect mode gives to e its short sound, as in met. The 
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second and vulgar mode gives to e the sound of u in 
hut—commencemunt. There is also a third and affect- 
ed mode, which is quite as objectionable.as the se- 
cond. This mode gives the e its short sound, but 
increases the stress, so as to make the vowel as full 
and distinct asin comment. In Worcester, the vowel 
e has a mark indicating “a slight stress of voice.”— 
This is the appropriate mark to guard against the 
false accent of the third mode; but it is not intended 
by the author to indicate the quality of the sound, 
and is therefore no safeguard against the vulgar pro- 
nunciation, commencemunt. In Webster, this vowel 
is not marked at all. A proper marking would indi- 
cate that it has the slight or obscure sound of e short. 
This would embrace the two distinct points of quality 
and stress. Will any one say that it is of no conse- 
quence which of these sounds is given, or that there 


is any difficulty in representing each of them to the | 


eye, in such a manner that they may be readily dis- 
tinguished? And does any one doubt that the differ- 
ence between an elegant and an inelegant speaker is 
quite as often manifested in the utterance of this 
class of syllables, as it is in the utterance of those 
which are under accent? What apology, then, can 
be offered for leaving the quality of this sound un- 
marked, in a dictionary that professes to be a guide 
in pronunciation ? 

In all the best schools of the country, pupils are 
now required to spell words by sound, as well as by 
letters. 

The “Second Class Reader,” issued by the pub- 


lishers of Worcester’s Dictionary, contains the fol- 


lowing important remark on this subject: 

“There can be no doubt that nearly all the stam- 
mering, blundering, and indistinct articulation which 
we continually hear, while few are conscious of it in 
themselves, have come very naturally, if not of mere 
necessity, from the folly of those who expect, or al- 
low, children to execute words without mastering the 
simplest elements of which they are composed.” 

The same volume embraces twenty pages of exer- 
cises for practice, in analyzing and spelling words by 
their elementary sounds. 

But, in introducing exercises of this kind in con- 
nection with ordinary reading lessons, questions are 
constantly arising in respect to the sounds of vowels 
in unaccented syllables, and in most instances the 
learner turns in vain to his dictionary for aid. Teach- 
ers themselves, are often in doubt respecting these 
sounds. Ifa pupil is called on to analyze the sounds 
of the word ability, he must give a certain quality to 
every vowel sound in the word. Shall he give to a 
the sound it has in /ate, or that in far, or that in mat? 
Shall i, in the third syllable, have the sound of e in 
me, of i in sit, or of iin fine? And has y in the last 
syllable the sound of ¢ in sit, or of ein me? Both 
Webster and Worcester are silent on all these points, 
and the pupil resorts to his teacher, who is obliged 
to give a definite answer or abandon the exercise.— 
Both teachers and pupils greatly need some autho- 
rity to which they may refer in these cases of doubt, 


and their claim is so palpable, so reasonable, and so | 


urgent, that it must in some way soon be met. It is 
my interest in schools, and especially in the import- 
ant exercise of analyzing the sounds of words in con- 
nection with reading and spelling, that has led me to 
pen this communication. 

The same want is felt in connection with the prac- 
tice of vocal music. Singers are obliged to protract 
the vowel sounds in most unaccented syllables, and 
must give them some distinct and positive quality.— 
Thus, every person who engages in singing, finds a 
constant necessity for settling questions in orthoepy, 


which our professed guides in pronunciation have left 
undecided. 

Every vowel sound that is uttered, must, of neces- 
sity, have some distinctive quality. It is true that 
|considerable diversity exists in the pronunciation of 
‘some of the vowels in unaccented syllables, and it is 
often difficult to decide what the proper sound of a 
vowel is. So there have been difficulties sufficiently 
formidable, that have met all attempts to settle the 
jorthography of the language. But lexicographers 
|have not, on this account, abandoned the orthogra- 
phy of whole classes of words or syllables to chance. 
Our two great American dictionaries are monuments 
|of unremitted and successful labor in this important 
field. Let them not, then, shrink from the responsi- 
bility of meeting equal difficulties in the department 
of pronunciation. 
| Grant that a dictionary is consulted, in nine cases 
‘of every ten, to settle questions relating to orthogra- 
phy or definition. We may here find sufficient rea- 
son why the special attention of lexicographers should 
be directed, first, to these divisions of the subject, and 
this has already been done. As these departments 
have been now so fully and carefully elaborated, may 
we not expect that the orthoepy of the language will 
next receive the same degree of attention, and appear 
‘in our dictionaries with the same approximation to 
completeness? If it is impracticable to note all the 
vowel sounds in the quarto editions already publish- 
ed, may we not at least have a convenient school 
‘edition of both Worcester and Webster, in which 
these sounds shall all be indicated ? 

In all the other requisites to completeness, Ameri- 
can dictionaries are confessedly in advance of any 
that have yet appeared in Great Britain. Itis to be 
hoped that, on the points to.which I have referred, 
they will not long remain so far behind. 
| Chicago.—N. Y. World. 
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| REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS 
| of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, for tho School 


Year ending June 4, 1860. 





To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 


| GerntLEMEeN :—“ A full account of the condition 
'of the Common Schools in the State” for the past 
‘school year, naturally, as well as legally, constitutes 
ithe first part of the annual report required from 
ithis department. But, in preparing it, little be- 
iyond the ordinary statistics, contained in the re- 
port of the district Directors, is at present within 
‘reach. Nospecial instructions were issued to the 
|County Superintendents, before the close of the 
year, for guidance in the framing of their reports ; 
and, as several of those documents, mostly by re- 
tiring officers, were already on file, when the urder- 
signed entered the office on the 4th of June, it was 
then too late to remedy the omission. This is to 
be regretted, inasmuch as it prevents that full 
annual and tri-ennial contrast as well of the special 
as of the ordinary statistics of the system, which 
should be presented ;—the annual, to show such 
growth towards perfection as may exist, from year 
to year; and the tri-ennial, to enable the officers 
of the system, whose term of office is of the same 
duration, to have the field of their labors fairly sur- 
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veyed at its commencement, in order that the re- 


sult of their efforts may be fully known at its close. | 


Still, though the report of the operations of the 
year which terminated on the 3d of June, 1860, is 
not as comprehensive and satisfactory, as might be 
desired for these purposes, it is yet sufficiently so 
to show the general progress of the system and its 
condition, on that day, and to deduce therefrom its 
further most pressing requirements. 


STATISTICS AND PRESENT CONDITION, 


In the form heretofore adopted, the following are. 


the ordinary annual statistics of 1860, in contrast 
with those of the preceding year, ard of the end 
of the preceding term of the Superintendency ;— 
those of the city of Philadelphia being omitted, 
unless when expressly named :— 

Whole number of school Districts in the State 


TD Oe Se ahh 6h hacde ie cheney Wake ees us < 24 

) Re EE Er Pe ee ee a 90 
Whole number of Common Schools.......... 11,577 
I Me ath ci acetens enenceeewn ee sic 9% 


DO. .i8s PC hot atin Mecediesncduenediee<a's 621 





Whole number of Pupils...............00- 585,669 
FD GE Ton 69 tks dna occ ns ceencaemes 10,418 

_ ere BR RRY ey Gr re re 44,422 
Whole number in 1860, including Philadeiphia 647,414 


Whole number of Teachers...............-. 13,003 
NE TION IE on 5.8 aan s prune cuecess 55 
EE BU EE iad os oi enadachanenangaes 529 


Whole number in 1860, including Philadelphia 14,065 





Whole number of Male Teachers........... 8,171 


OC I kbs 2h Ve cccmevicdscasscus i8l| 








NG GAG 6 iain h dio ode edienna ned ene cue 327 
Whole number of Female Teachers......... 4,832 
ERD UND GU FORO anak donb nak nnrnacorcencne ° 126 
6 dP ans vanadestssenegetme den weis 202 
Average length of school Term...........! 5 mo. 55 days..| 
Decrease from 1859 ............45: swbwsinie 35 days. | 
| eee BET Aasoesnanedseanenesess 75 days. | 
Average cost of each pupil per month, includ- 
ing teacher’s salary, fuel and contingencies. 56 cts. 
DG DR Tas. anna 04 snes kad menyeunnae 3 cts. 
BO. 5, 5a Ter hve eo cdne ke wenteeescecees 3} cts. 
Salaries of Male Teachers per month...... $24 20 
Decrednd Mem TTD. .o0.c cccccccccecessesse 16 
SOUIEES GE GAOT bos oa Saccce scabs gees ais 20 
Salaries of Female Teachers per month..... $18 11 
errr errr 2 
Do..... ED te has dee 6 a's oak Ghee S ‘ 1 51 
Average number of mills on the dollar, Schoo] 
Rin denieys ci Meaia thie bcidkcanbe bse 5.43 
ere rn ero -10 
Ts nasa DE Sh iS es anlns chakan acne s o- .29 
Average number of mills on the dollar, Build- 
SRI aati Sabin Oona wud lo wb nae deo wenss 3.35 
SR DOO onc ds cétdews csnteeedand sc 18 
DS.ccas DEE Ad s kie tnkeatenendedepotses itis -05 
Total State Appropriation for 1860.......... $280,000 00 
RN I< oa tin css cub sv cnes sa cluns 


RE TENE ee Sr ee 30,000 
Cost of Tuition, Fuel and Contingencies. . . $1,652,128 08 
Increase on 1859 80,247 65 

NS in re ear 342,198 15 








Cost of purchasing, building, renting and re- 

ee RR ee ee 
Decrease from 1859 ...........000-ceeceee® 
errr ee rere 


$448,446 28 
82,967 57 
4,160 72 








' Total Cost of the common school system in 


the State, during 1860, including $518,802- 


67, expended in Philadelphia............ $2,619,377 03 
SRCGOGM OH DODD niin ois ka sea clas ccnven dd 40,301 26 


ee rer pr eer eee 386,807 02 








This vast outlay of money, with the requisite 
exercise of thought and labor for its proper expen- 
diture, and the much vaster interest involved in 
the due training of a whole rising generation of 
the State, challenge and should receive the careful 
consideration of all who comprehend the present 
and properly estimate the future. At first view, 
there seems to be nothing in the details of the 
statement, or the results of the contrast just pre- 
sented, to satisfy the expectations of the more 
ardent, and little to uphold the faith of the cooler 
advocates of popular education. That the number 
of children to be taught, and the expense of teach- 
ing them, should have regularly increased, was to 
be anticipated ; but that the duration of the term 
of instruction should have as regularly become less, 
and that the public estimate of the value of the 
services of their instructors, as indicated by the 
compensation given, should have actually receded 
in the case of the one sex and have only very slightly 
advanced in that of the other,—are results as unex- 
pected as they are apparently disheartening. But the 
failure is only in appearance ; there having been in 
reality, not only causes at work abundantly sufficient 
to account for the existing state of things, without 
detriment to the broad principle which underlies 
| the cause of general education, but counteracting 
/and restraining influences, also abundantly capable 
to constitute, if rightly comprehended and improv- 
ed, the assured basis of early and rapid progress. 

It is true that Instruction, good in kind, and 
sufficient in quantity, is the first object of a school 
system; and that this cannot be effected without a 
corps of Teachers, equal in number and acquire- 
/ment to the demands of the occasion, But there 
| is another requisite, not sufficiently often taken into 
}account, though very considerable in pecuniary 
‘amount, and in its influence upon the general re- 
sult. It is the Cost of the Houses necessary to 
;enable capable teachers, efficiently to impart in- 
struction. Hence, when the effects of the revised 
‘school law of 1854, or the fruits of the term of the 
Superintendency just closed, are examined, it is to 
| be remembered that, of the $5,342,640 24, expended 
|for common school houses by Pennsylvania since 
/1835, $2,733,549 27, or more than one half, have 
been applied to this purpose since 1854; and that 
| $1,434,203 66. or over one-fourth of the entire cost 
|of school houses during twenty-five years, have 
‘actually been met by the system within the last 
three. This considerable annual outlay for houses, 
feng year since the establishment of the system, 
| has been the chief obstacle to the extension of the 
|term of teaching; and the large amount of it in- 
/curred in the past three years, could not but have 
increased this difficulty. “But when to this is added 
|the embarrassing consequences of the financial 
difficulties of 1857—felt ever since,—and the loss 
|of a large part of last year’s crops in the western 
/and northern counties,—the wonder is,—not that a 
‘slight check should have been given to the increase 
|of the school term, and the much needed advance 
in teachers’ compensation, but that the term and 


=| the salaries should have nearly remained undimin- 


|ished, and that more should have actually been ex- 
pended for instruction and building in 1860, than 
‘in any school year prior to 1857. 

' This view, which is the true one, presents their 
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common school system in a light as creditable to|of these?classes of counties. On the contrary, it 
the — of oe it 7 ao rea vis neither supposed to be possible, nor that the 
re ~ era i. pe athe . n Sie ae crpeey even there generally prevails ;—these large 
is but fair to assume, that, these retarding obstacles | averages being, probably, mainly owing to the prac- 
not having been encountered, the school term would itice of returning all whose names were on the roll 
now have been at least six and one half months ; | of the school at any time during the term, whether 
po tr arm salary ~ _ = ge _ is be ad lig pemereee, and to the greater 
e female’s $21, per month; an a e item of |number of pupils that one teacher can attend to, 
expenditure for school houses would have been near | under the more perfect classification prevailing in 
that desirable point of reduction, which will follow the graded schols of the larger towns. ‘he cir- 
the general completion of the required number of |cumstance is now only alluded to, in order to call 
these eee Rtg causes which ro ——— aon to the fact, Ay ancourage me prac- 
somewhat arrested progress, are not, therefore, at | tice of decreasing, as rapidly as possible, those very 
all disheartening in reference to the future. On the |small schools, which have heretofore been kept in 
contrary, oo being igs the Se pees: operation at Z much expense and with so little 
energies of the system, with proper aid, may be|comparative benefit from the outlay. 
safely relied on to restore its usual rate of advance-| In this connection the respectable number of 
ment. Phas, commodious, substantial, elegant and well furnish- 
In proof of this, it may be stated, that though|ed School Houses, incidentally mentioned by 
there has been an appreciable diminution in the | County Superintendents as having been erected or 
School Tax (29 hundreths of a mill) since 1857, | opened within the past year, deserves public notice. 
ps to the yore peng ay os ee of | Among them may be named those in the boroughs 
an advance,—yet there has, on the other hand, been |}of Gettysburg, Beaver, Bedford, Doylestown, 
an addition to the expenditure and consequently to | Mauch Chunk, Phoenixville, Marienville, Indiana, 
the — cat ome - or 02. oe co | Williamsport, Mercer and Milton, and in Freeport 
derived no doubt from the solid growth of the|—Armstrong county, Amity—Berks county, So- 
wealth of the State, and is quite equal to the usual ‘lona—Clinton county, Perrysville and Patterson— 
expenses of instruction for the 44,422 pupils added Juniata county, Monroe Valley—Lebanon county, 
to the whole number, in the same time. Or, in other |and Catasauqua—Lehigh county, with several in 
words,—while the number of children in the schools Luzerne, Montgomery and other counties. In this 
in 1860 was one-thirteenth more, and the rate of department of improvement, much more than was 
taxation one-twentieth less than in 1857, yet the | expected, under existing adverse circumstances, 
means of the system to meet this demand, have in |seems to have been effected ; and it is, therefore, 
the same period actually increased one seventh. _| to be regretted, that fuller and more exact details 
The other classes of the reported statistics pre-|cannot now be presented. Enough, however, is 
sent few points requiring extended comment. It|known to justify the statement, that, in her school 
is, however, gratifying to perceive the growing ap-| Architecture, the State is maintaining her well 
preciation > Ht seagp afoey he the work of in- ery ern character for liberality of expenditure 
struction which they exhibit ; the tables being here | and solidity of structure. 
more favorable than in the male department, both 
in the number employed and the salary. This is} X?ENDITURE OF THE SYSTEM DURING THE YEAR. 
as it should be; and though there will ever be a| The general amount of expenditure during the year 
reater average of compensation to males than has already been given; but it is proper to exhibit 
riage paige, | to “ge ey ome a yo! a more detailed account, with certain other ex- 
e former than e latter wi e€ employed | penses not therein embraced. 
as principals, and will consequently receive higher} The pecuniary means of the system, are from 
remuneration ;—yet when equality of compensation |two sources : District tax and State appropriation. 
for similar services without regard to sex shall be-| Most fortunately for its efficiency and wholesome 
come the rule, and the restraining and elevating in- accountability, it is neither paralyzed by tuition 
fluences of competent female instructors be more | bills,—to operate as an inducement to withhold 
generally ye 2 pa one of the difficulties of |children from the schools ;—nor by school Lands 
combining moral culture and propriety of personal | or local Funds,—to complicate accounts and expose 
deportment, with intellectual development, will |it to the greed of official plunderers. In twenty- 
have been overcome. , . five years, $26,778,065 80, have been‘raised and ex- 
It is also worthy of notice, that the whole Num-| pended by Pennsylvania for common school pur- 
ber of Schools, though considerably increased since | poses ; and in behalf of her peculiar mode of school 
eit has hasty hag in the past year.— | finance, it is a proud fact, that probably no equal 
is is a very favorable feature in the table. It has |sum was ever applied to its proper object, with so 
been one of the heaviest burthens of the system, |little of loss by insolvency or fraud. Herein is an 
that sparseness of population, in some counties, abiding caution against all modifications of the 
rendered the establishment of numerous schools | plan, except such as the clearest results of experi- 
with few pupils in each, often indispensable, Thus jence shall justify, and a plain indication that they 
Allegheny, with an average of 67 pupils in each |should be only in the direction of the original de- 
po Ny oz pe Bag gent Rien 66, Sorg4 sign. At : one x ap peculation e al- 
58, Lehigh with 57, Montgomery with 68, | most ceased to be considered a crime, it is a pleas- 
Northampton with 57, and Schuylkill with 80, have ure to point to so noble an exception as is exhibit. 
Ps “gg bev aery to gd ag ty sage ‘ed in our school affairs, and a duty to retain it in 
ian Bradford with only 38, Elk 30, Forest 23, | unimpaired operation. 
M’Kean 32, Pike 33, Potter 32, Sullivan 33, or| Patriotic and unpaid directors collect from their 
Warren with 32. The idea is, of course, not here |neighbors and themselves the amount which, added 
intended to be conveyed or approved, that one|to the contribution of the State, the wants of the 
ber can possibly do justice to the larger num- | district demand ; they apply it as it is needed ; eg 
er of pupils returned by some schools of the first settle their account at the end of the term; and, 
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the next 
process of rigid adaptation of means to end. 


Expenses of the Districts. 


| 
| 
| 


} 


year, they go through the same'simple|that had their schools in operation less than the 


term required by the act. It is proper to add, that 
one of these payments was inadvertently made by 
the undersigned soon after entering the Depart- 


School Taxes.—The amount of school tax for all /ment; and that Bedford borough, another of them, 
purpeses, thus levied last year, in 1,725 districts no doubt had its schools open the legal period be- 


that have reported, was $2,015,785 20,—being $23,- fore the close of the year, thou 
862 86 less, and the amount actually paid into their dence of that fact on file. The w 


gh there is no evi- 
ole sum thus paid 


treasuries was $1,639,383 23,—or $18,004 23 more, jis $510 64, 


than the preceding year. This large sum is collect- 
ed, and, with the annual State appropriation, ex- 


pended and finally accounted for by the directors | 
‘entitled to it, when they present the requisite docu- 


of the several districts, without the control of this 
Department. No more exact details of it can there- 


fore be presented, than are to be found in the pro-| 


per tables. A comment or two may not, however, 
be out of place. 

The tables show, that the amount of tax paid in 
by collectors, added to the State appropriation dis- 
tributed, is $267,688 19 less, than the total expen- 
citure of the year for tuition, school houses, &c.— 
This large difference, at first sight, may seem 
strange ; but it is readily accounted for, by suppos- 
ing, either that there was an unexpended balance 
from former years in many of the districts, or that 
debt has been incurred to that amount, or that part 
was balance and the remainder debt. Most prob- 
ably the greater part was debt at the end of the 
year; and the matter is here a!luded to, for the pur- 
pose of respectfully urging upon directors the true 
wisdom, as well as economy, of raising sufficient 
means within each year, to defray its own current 
expenses in full. 

The tables also show a decrease of $376,402 07 
from the amount actually levied for school and 
building purposes, before it reached the district 
treasuries, This large reduction of nearly one-sixth, 
admits of an easy but not very satisfactory expla- 
nation ;—being, no doubt, the portion absorbed by 
collections and exonerations. Five per cent. is the 
compensation for collection allowed by law; but, 
as it is well known, that in many districts much less 
is paid, $75,000 is an ample allowance for this item. 
This leaves, say $300,000, or about one-seventh of 
the whole amount levied, for the item of exonera- 
tions, or, it may partly be for failure in the collec- 
tion of the school tax. This state of things de- 
mands the serious attention of directors. It would 
not be well to attempt the correction of the evil by 
legislation ; but wherever the practice of loose ex- 
oneration, or careless collection prevails, it should 
be at once abandoned. If all be made fairly to bear 
their parts, the burthen will fall more lightly on 
each, and much just complaint be avoided. 

State Appropriation.—This portion of the re- 
sources of the system admits of a more accurate 
statement, than that derived from taxation; but it 
requires some preliminary explanation. 

The tables show that 1,711 districts appear to 
have received their portions of State appropriation 
last year. This is not altogether correct. The prac- 
tice has heretofore prevailed of embracing in the 
tables, as if paid, all districts that had partly en- 
titled themselves to the money, but had not receiv- 
ed it at the date of the report, or which it was sup- 
posed would do so. This was followed in the pre- 
sent tables, without attracting attention till they 
had passed through the press. It was then too late 
to correct it; but the practice, being liable to mis- 
construction, will be abandoned hereafter. Fifteen 
districts are thus erroneously stated to be paid ; 
their aggregate appropriation being $889 79. 

Amongst the districts actually paid, are also four 


Of the whole sixty-seven districts actually re- 
maining unpaid, it is believed that only eight, whose 
aggregate appropriation is $599 14, will be legally 


ments. The others are not. They consist of three 
classes; one of which, only, possesses strong claims 
to the favorable consideration of the Legislature. 

Owing to injury of the crops by the summer 
frosts of 1859, many districts in the Northern and 
Western counties, at once determined to close their 
schools for the year. Better counsels soon prevail- 
ed with most of these and the schools were opened 
as usual, but for shortened terms and at reduced 
salaries to Teachers. A few thought themselves 
unable to keep the schools in operation the full 
term, and opened them for various periods, from 
six weeks to three months. In addition to the four 
already named as paid by this Department, eight 
others had less than four months school; and their 
whole claim on the State appropriation for the year, 
is $620 92. In view of the unusual circumstances 
of the case, and of the fact, that others with no 
better claim have already been allowed, it is re- 
spectfully suggested, that permission be given to 
pay these districts also. 

The second class of the unpaid districts, are 
those that had schools in operation previously, but 
closed them altogether last year, under the Provi- 
dential visitation of 1559. They knew the penalty, 
and unlike the others that made some effort, they 
decided to incur it, and to inflict the much greater 
penalty of a whole year’s loss of schooling on their 
youth. It would be a bonus to violate the law 
hereafter, to repeal the prohibitory provision, in 
their favor now; nor is it known that they ask it. 
There are twenty of these districts, and their ag- 
gregate appropriation would have been $1,815 54, 

The third class are the remaining thirty-one un- 
paid districts, and are such as have rejected the 
system from the beginning, or have not had its 
schools in operation for years ; and the aggregate 
of appropriation now again forfeited by them, is 
$2,196 21. While these thirty-one, with a popula- 
tion of about 25,000, and at least 6,000 children of 
the proper school age, still persist, either in the be- 
lief, that ignorance is more desirable than knowl- 
edge, or in the idea, that there is a better mode of 
imparting knowledge, than that devised by the 
State,—it would be inconsistent with the free spirit 
of our social organization to attempt to force them 
from their convictions, however much these may 
be deplored. They must be permitted to try out 
their theory to the end, under the hope, that the 
annual loss incurred, and the constant blot they 
form upon the otherwise fair record of the system, 
may, at no distant day, bring them to a sense of the 
injury inflicted upon the rising generation and upon 
the character of the Commonwealth. 

With these explanations, and a reference to the 
tables on page 183 for details, the following state- 
ment will be more easily understood : 

Annual appropriation for the 


school year 1860 
Amount paid to Philadelphia.... $43,285 00 


$280,000 00 
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Amount paid to Co. Supt’s....... 38,870 60 


———— 82,155 66 


Net amount for distribution to . 
common school districts............+.000+: 197,844 34 
Charged to 1,727 districts as per 


RS Asi ite decdacscen's $193,503 34 
Deduct erroneous charge to fifteen 
GEATEIIUN + 9906 a s'y: sla dnd do Se Kees 889 79 


Amount actually paid to 1,711 dis- 
tricts to date of report.............. Resrwas 192,613 55 








Unapplied balance at date of report.......... 5,230 79 
Applicable to eight districts yet en- 
BE ossereis ds «6 6 bg hised uid igen «cabs $599 14 
Applicable to 8 districts with less 
than 4 months school, if authorized 620 92 





1,227 96 








General forfeited bal. in State Treas 4,002 83 
Forfeited by twenty districts with 
no schools in 1860.............. $1,815 54 
Forfeited by 31 dists., without com- 
mon school systemin operation.. 2,196 21 
4,011 75 


The difference of $8 92, between these two last 
sums, is probably owing to fractions of cents in so 
large a number of calculations. 

Appropriation to Cornplanter Indians.—The mode 
in which the sum for the instruction of this remnant 
of the aboriginal race has been expended, appears 
in the report of the Superintendent of Warren 
eyed ;—the excess over the $100 allowed, by the 
act of April 18, 1856, annually for ten years, being 
made up by private contribution. 


Expenses of this Department. 


These are of two classes. The salaries and con- | 


| April 3, 1860, and cannot be accounted for till the 
next annual report. But it is proper, now, to state 
that the contingent expenses of this year will be 
large. When taken charge of, on the 4th of last 
June, the Department was found to be nearly un- 
supplied with the documents required by school 
officers ;—such as District, Annual, ‘Teachers, 
Monthly, and District Secretary’s Reports; Cer- 
tificate books for County Superintendents, &¢.— 
These have been since supplied forthe present, and 
must be provided for the next year. In addition to 
this, the annual report for the school year terminat- 
ing June, 1859, was still in the Department, and its 
‘distribution, since made, has exhausted the appro- 
priation of the present year for that purpose. The 
large edition, printed in 1857, of the School Laws 
and Decisions, is also exhausted, and must be re- 
vised within the current year. All these expenses, 
imost of which should have been incurred prior to 
‘June, 1860, will very largely swell the expenditure 
of the current year. The facts are stated now, that 
the matter may be understood herefater. 

ESTIMATE OF THE SUMS REQUISITE FOR THE ENSUING 

YEAR, 

The estimate now to be submitted, is for the year 
beginning in June, 1861, called the year 1862, 
and will only include the items usually pro- 
vided for by the Legislature ;—the amount of dis- 
trict taxation, being wholly within the control of 
the respective boards of directors, neither admits 
\of nor requires, an estimate here. 
| The necessary appropriations by the Legislature, 
will be of two kinds: ‘Those for the system gene- 
rally, and those for this Department. 
| Estimates for the System generally. 


tingent expenses annually provided for by special! These are suggested, and if allowed it is propos- 
appropriation ; and the printing and binding paid | ed that the appropriations for them be made, sepa- 
out of a general annual appropriation for all de-|rately. The inclusion of several objects in one 





partments of the government. 
Salaries—by act of April 12, 1859: 
For Superintendent of Com. Schools 
to Dames, 1000, . ..5 cece cecice $1,590 00 
Clerks and messenger to June4,’60 3,000 00 
—— $5,400 00 
Payt’s in full to the severel officers .......... 5,400 00 


Contingent Expenses—by act of April 12, 1859: 
For stationery, blank books, &c., 

$350; postage and telegrams, 

$1,200; fuel, cleansing, &c., $60; 

distribution of reports, &c., $600; 


miscellaneous, $50, ........... $2,310 0 
For inspection of State Nor. School, 
at 3 OS P 300 00 
For traveling expenses, 3 years.. 900 00 
—__ $3,510 00 


Amount expended and accounted 
for to June 4, 1860, ........... 3,394 40 
Unexpended bal. in State Treas. . 115 60 
3,510 00 


Printing, Binding, &c.,—payable out of general 
appropriation to departments : 
State Printer’s bill for printing and 

binding for one year, as render- 

ed to Auditor General......... $4,441 37 
Cost of paper, estimated at...... 4,932 40 


$9,362 77 
Total cost of Department for year a 
ending June 4,) 1860.65... cece cseeseewes $19,173 77 


The foregoing presents the whole financial oper- 
ations of the system for the year, to June 4, 1860. 


sum, as heretofore, causes misunderstanding in the 
/counties ; whereas, if each have its specific appro- 
|priation, there will be more certainty in disburse- 
}ment and no room for misapprehension. 

| Annual State appropriation to the Districts.—The 
district feature is the strong element of our system. 
Its chief powers are left in the hands of the direc- 
|tors, who are the iminediate and resident represen- 
tatives of those who are most interested in the 
| schools. They build the house, regulate the term, 
|select the studies and books, and choose the 
iteacher. But the raising of the means, though 
| mainly, is not wholly imposed on the district. From 
lthe first, State aid has been added to district tax ; 
land the practice has always been found advantage- 
‘ous. It not only gives the central Executive De- 
|partment, the means of obtaining a knowledge of 
|the operations of the whole system, which is indis- 
pensable, but relieves to some extent the less opu- 
‘lent districts. So valuable was this feature found 
to be, that in the earlier years of its existence, it 
| was regularly incorporated into the system,—a fix- 
ed rate being adopted, which was to cause the 
|amount of appropriation tri-ennially to increase in 
exact proportion with the increase of population. 
One dollar per taxable was the medium which was 
‘supposed to afford generous State aid to the schools, 
| without disturbing the essential principle of district 
‘taxation. Unfortunately, however, the financial 
difficulties of 1840, disabled the State from con- 
tinuing this wise measure, and compelled her to re- 
duce the appropriation. But the long deferred 








Those of the present—called the school year 1861| claims of the system now appeal for a resumption 
—were provided for by the appropriation act of !of the principle,—or at least a gradual return to 
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it. It is not supposed that the public finances will, 
at present, bear so large a grant as one dollar per 
taxable ; but sixty cents will only add about $140,- 
000 to the amount of appropriation now distribut- 
ed to the districts, including Philadelphia; while, 
in addition to being a return to the true rule of ap- 
propriation, it will be the addition of over twenty 
cents per taxable to the present dividend, or over 
one half more than now paid. This considerable 
increase of State aid, backed as it would be by the 
hope of annual additions, till the old dollar rate 
should be reached, cou'd not but at once infuse a 
degree of vigor and confidence into the operations 
of the various boards, that would more than com- 
pensate the State by the improvement of her 


schools. This addition, and in this form, is accord-_ 


ingly earnestly recommended, 

Aid to State Normal Schools.—Only one of these 
much needed institutions, is yet in full operation ; 
but it is so, with a success that is as honorable, as 
its promise of rich result is encouraging, to the sys- 
tem which produced it. 
their work, are diffusing themselves into the teach- 
ers of the eastern portion of the State, from this 


central point, which are rapidly causing the pro-' 


fession to assume its true rank and effect its proper 
object. A similar institution at Edinboro’, in Erie 
county, is about to demand the same relation to- 
wards the State and the teachers of the western 
counties. The time has, therefore, arrived for the 
Commonwealth to give her aid as well as counte- 
nance to those efforts in behalf of the youth of 
both divisions of her territory. In recommending 


a grant to these schools, it is in the belief, that the | 


best interests of the entire common school system 
will be thereby promoted. ‘lhe sum of $15,000, to 
each of them will be less than was donated to 
several colleges in former years; and its appropri- 
ation is recommended. The reduction in the cost 
of professional instruction to the teachers of the 
State, thereby secured, will be even a greater bene- 
fit to the public, than to this most meritorious class 
of public agents. e 

Aid to Teachers’ Institutes.—The experience of 
every common school State in the Union is posi- 
tive in its testimony as to the value of these as- 
semblages, as well to the school as to the teacher. 
To their unsustained and irregular agency, this 
State owes a large portion of the school improve- 
ment which has distinguished the past ter years.— 
If encouraged by State authority and means, for a 
few years, and made general and more efficient, 


An ardor and a love for 


‘as there are certain services alike in all counties, 
large and small, and as travel is most difficult in 
some of those with few schools, exactly the same 
sum per school in every county would not be just. 
The medium is accordingly recommended, of ioe. 
ing five dollars per school for the first hurdred, 
three for the second, and two for each school over 
two hundred ;—with the proviso that in no county 
the compensation shall be less than $300, except 
Forest, where $200 would be sufficient. Inasmuch 
also, as the present corps hold office for the current 
three years, at the salaries determined by the re- 
spective conventions which selected them, it would 
be proper further to provide, that any salary greater 
than the amount assigned by the proposed scale, 
shall not be thereby reduced, till the end of the 
present term. The aggregate of increase for the 
school year 1862, according to these principles, 
would be $7,379; and the total amount. estimated 
as necessary for this department of service in the 
system, for the school year 1862, is $46,940. 

In accordance with these views, the following is 
the total estimate forthe general use of the system, 
for 1862: 

State appropriation at 60 cents per taxable.. $384,419 40 


Appropriation to two State — Schools. . 30,000 00 
Appropriation for County Institutes......... 9,000 00 
Salaries of County Superintendents........ 46,940 00 


$470,359 40 
Being an increase of $190,359 40 over the appro- 
|priation of the present year. 


Estimate for School Department. 


Without an increase of force, this Department 
cannot invigorate and combine the operations of 
the whole educational agencies of the State, in the 
‘manner required by the exigencies of the time. If 
nothing more than has been heretofore effected, is 
to be done, it can be accomplished with the means 
‘at commard. But much more should be provided 
for. The whole educational means of the State,— 
her common school, her private school, her academy 
and her college systems, with those of her scientific 
and benevolent institutions, should be investigated ; 
'—their condition ascertained, their statistics mar- 
shaled, their defects detected, their strength point- 
ed out, and means for their combination into one 
‘grand system for mental and moral elevation de- 
veloped. Even in the present unco-operative con- 
dition of her educational and philanthropic institu- 
‘tions, no State in the Union could exhibit larger 


! 





they could not fail in still farther arousing, and results, if collected and presented in a reliable 
giving a higher aim to the spirit of improve- form. If noZother benefits were to follow such a 
ment, now everywhere becoming active. Two corps survey, than that of vindicating Pennsylvania, by 
of learned, practical and efficient instructors could means of her own statistics, from the unjust re- 
hold an annual institute of from one to two weeks, | proaches so long cast upon her,—that alone would 
in each county, according to its size and wants, and repay more than the trifling cost. But vastly more 
the expense would not exceed $9,000. This sum is| valuable will be the result; for, in this way alone 
therefore estimated and recommended as necessary, | can all her elevating instrumentalities be brought 
for the advancement of the system in this portion |into harmonious co-operation, as well fitting por- 
of its work. ‘tions of that systematical whole which our ances- 

Salaries of County a Gps gg present |tors seem to have contemplated, when they de- 
mode of determining the compensation of these | creed, in the organic law, not only that “the poor 
valuable officers has proved unsatisfactory. Under | should be taught gratis,” but that the “arts and 
the system of monthly reports to this Department, sciences” should also be promoted. The occasion 
and with the enlarged experience of the office, now is propitious. The Common School has become 
possessed, they are rapidly showing its great utility; | permanent, and upon it must rest all the otber in- 
and a more just arrangement of compensation will stitutions for support and supply. Without it, 
be an act of mere justice. A scale of salary in| they cannot live ; while, without most of them, our 
proportion to service, has been suggested as the means for liberal culture would be incomplete.— 
most suitable; the number of schools in charge |They must all, therefore, be made to occupy, each 
being the measure of the amount. But, inasmuch ‘its own place, and perform, each its own function, 
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Packing, distributing reports, &c.. 600 





in that great State System of Education, which al- | 

ready exists in separate parts, and which, fully to Traveling expenses State Supt.... 300 

satisfy the wants of the age, only requires co-oper- Miscellaneous .......+...+000040. wi 

ative combination. 2,560 00 
In demanding the means to report to the citizens 9,960 00 


of the State, the condition of all their educational 
agencies, it is not desired to exercise any control | 


: : : LANS FC | IMPROVEMENT OF THE SYSTEM. 
over those that are independent of public authority. ee eee oe ee ee 


The object is to obtain, with their own assent, and 
to present, the condition and workings of all; so 
that the true rank and result of each may be known, 
and that the State may, at the proper time and in 
the most effective manner, promote the efficiency 


As most of the means for the improvement of 
the system have already been stated, in connection 
with its statistics, expenditures or estimates, little 
‘remains, save to suggest some minor details, in 
which the working machinery seems to require 





of the whole, within their respective spheres. amendment. 

In accordance with these general views, the ad-| The School Month is quite undetermined,— 
dition of two clerkships to this Department, is re-| boards of directors having very conflicting prac- 
spectfully requested. If conceded, its working force tices on this point. With some, it is the calendar, 
would then be thus arranged : |with others the lunar month. Some adopt the 

Salaries and positions.—A State Superintendent, |former, omitting all the Sundays and Saturdays ; 
whose functions need not now be stated. Present some half the Saturdays, and some again retain all 
salary, $1,500. |the Saturdays. Others take the former, omitting 

A Deputy, to act for and in the absence of the all the Sundays and retaining all or half the Satur- 
head of the Department ; but whose chief duty now | days. This is a question of some importance in 
is and will be, (he being a liberal scholar, practical reference to contracts with teachers, and to the 
teacher, and experienced county superintendent,) |kind of month that shall entitle to the State ap- 
to visit the counties, assist at institutes, and on|propriation. The lunar is the true school month. 
other suitable occasions promote the improvement |The school term always commences on Monday. 
of the teachers and schools. Present salary, $1,400. | During the term, studies re-commence on Monday, 


A Warrant Clerk, to distribute the State appro- | 
priation amongst the districts, pay the county su-| 
perintendents, &c. Present salary, $1,000. 

A Report Clerk, to receive and examine the | 
annual reports from the districts and the monthly | 
and annual reports from the county superinten- 
dents ; to cause their errors to be corrected, and to 
tabularize them for the annual report. Present 
salary, $1,000. 

A Statistic Clerk, to obtain the reports, cata- 
logues and other available information of all pub- 
lic institutions and private schools; and to method- 
ize the result for the annual report. Proposed 
salary, $1,000. 

A Letter Clerk, to make and send to correspon- 
dents fair copies of all the letters and decisions of 
the State Superintendent ; to keep a record of the 
decisions and letters; and to file all documents not 
belonging to the other desks. Proposed salary, 
$1,000. 

; A Messenger, with present duties and salary, 
500 

Contingent Expenses.—No changes seem requisite 
in the items under this head; the present amount, 
being $2,560, as below. 

Printing and Binding, and Paper.—Owing to the 
decrease in the size of the annual report and other 
printed matter, this portion of expenses has been 
very considerably diminished, so far as the proper 
expenditures of the present year are concerned.— 
For the same reason those of 1862 (commencing in 
June, 1861) may be calculated not to exceed $7,500. 

Omitting the probable cost of printing, binding 
and paper for 1862, which usually comes out of the 
general appropriation for all the Departments,— 
the total, estimated as necessary for this Depart- 
ment in that year, is as follows : 


Salaries—State Superintendent........ $1,500 
Deputy...... BOR ieSisccaes 1,400 
Four: Chetiiiiin sic. s 600s cases 4,000 
Messenger............eeeeee 500 





$7,400 00 
Contingent Expenses—-Stationery & blank 
DOGEER . 0... nieve seciensd es ea conee 350 
Postage, telegrams and express... 1,200 
Fuel, light and cleansing......... 60 





after closing on Iriday or Saturday with a review, 
or other exercise. School Registers and Class 
rolls are constructed on the weekly plan. In fact, 
all the operations are regulated by the lunar and 
not thé calender month. It is, therefore, recom- 
mended, that the former be the mouth for all common 
school purposes ; leavjng the question of regulating 


\the compensation of teachers accordingly, and, of 


Saturday school, as a matter of contract between 
them and the board. 

County Superintendents and Directors, should 
probably be sworn or affirmed to perform their re- 
spective duties. No offices are more important, or 
more require the highest obligation to ensure 
their proper discharge. 

There are some acts by directors of more import- 
ance and requiring greater deliberation, than others. 
These are, the levying of tax, the location of school 
houses, the purchase and sale of school property, 
the appointment and dismissal of teachers, and the 
selection of studies and text-books. It would prob- 
ably increase confidence in these measures, if they 
were to be adopted only by the votes of a clear ma- 
jority, and the vote of each member to be recorded 
on the minutes. 

Teachers, while in the exercises of their profes- 
sion or preparing for it, should be exempt from 
township, city or borough office, and from militia 
duty or tax, as directors now are. 

The subject of Tax on occupations, offices and 
single freemen, is now one of considerable difficulty; 
the modes of levying it being almost as numerous 
as the counties. Many districts first place a one 
dollar occupation, office, or single freeman tax on 
every person, whose name is in the list furnished 
by the county commissioners, and then raise the re- 
quired balance by arate on the property. Others do 
the same, except that they exempt farmers. Others 
again only put this tax on such persons as have an 
occupation or office named in the list, with a valua- 
tion that will not yield the dollar by the rate. In 
short, there can scarcely be instanced an act of 
official duty in which there is greater variety of 
practice, notwithstanding the comparatively plain 
provisions of the law, and the pains taken to effect 
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uniformity of action under it. This indicates that 
further legislation is necessary. ‘The simpler plan 
will be, to enact that all persons whose occupation 
or office is not named in the list, or being named, is 
not valued, shall pay the minimum occupation tax ; 
thus conforming the law to the most prevalent 
practice, and simplifying its details so as to prevent 
the probability of misconstruction. 


named. 

School property is now exempt from taxation.— 
It would promote the cause of education to extend 
the exemption to school loans, which have been 
contracted in some districts by special acts and 
otherwise, to defray the expense of purchasing 
ground and erecting school edifices. These are not 


favorite investments; and the exemption would | 
facilitate the operations of the system, in this im-| 


portant Department. 

Under the existing law, when a new district is 
formed by the creation of a township or otherwise, 
it does not go into operation till the end of the 
year in which the formation occurred. This wise 
provision does not embrace the case of the annexa- 
tion of part of one district to another, and should 
be so extended ;—the directors, if any, residing in 


‘the annexed part continuing to act with their| 
The proper | 


former board till the end of the year. 
court should also make an order, as to the distribu- 


tion of the property and debts, if any, between the 


two districts affected by the change. And in the 
case of independent districts abolished entirely, the 
debts should be made a charge on the district or 
districts receiving the preperty of the abolished 
district with its territory, and the court should make 


the proper disposition of the property ; the aboli-| 


tion not to take effect till the end of the year. 

The passage of these amendments, or such of 
them, as shall be sanctioned, is respectfully asked 
at an early day. The edition of the School Law 
with the Decisions and Instructions of this Depart- 
ment, published in 1857, is nowexhausted. A new 
one is daily demanded, and is indispensable; but it 
would be a waste of money and labor to prepare it, 
before such changes as the Legislature may deem 
necessary, shall have been effected. When that 
shall be done, a Manual, much reduced in size and 
simplified in form, can be prepared and distributed, 
greatly to the assistance of directors and others 
engaged in the administration of the system. 

COUNTY ACADEMIES, 

The condition of such of these institutions, as 
received grants of money or land from the Com- 
monwealth, demands attention. Nearly all the 
counties were thus aided, but the plan has not been 
productive of equivalent benefit. The property pur- 
chased with the grants of the State, or the contri- 
butions of individuals, must have been at one time 
of considerable value. Some of it is now diverted 
from its original design, and what remains is very 
variously, and much of it not at all profitably, em- 
ployed for educational purposes. In Adams, Alle- 
gheny, Cumberland, Fayette, Lancaster, Lycoming, 
Philadelphia and Washington, it is believed to have 
been conveyed to, or disposed of for the benefit of, 
colleges, or other institutions in those counties. In 
Bedford, and perhaps other counties, it has been 
sold for debt. 
Bucks county, Mercer, Norristown, and probably 
elsewhere, it has been conveyed to, or for the use 
of the common school districts within which it was 


This would | 
also remoye the general difficulty arising from the, 
single freeman tax, as that class would then be em- | 
braced amongst those whose occupation is not) 


In Reading, Easton, Newtown— | 


situated, or sold, and the proceeds so applied. In 
these fourteen counties, the aggregate amount of 
State appropriation was not short of $35,000, ex- 
'clusive of land also granted. 
| Of the forty-one remaining Academies enumer- 
ated in the accompanying table,—which, imperfect 
as it is, took weeks of labor to prepare,—nine are 
not in operation at all; of three, no certain infor- 
mation could be procured; only about twelve ex- 
hibit any degree of vigor ; the same number, in op- 
eration either under trustees or on private account, 
are in feeble condition; and five are occupied by 
common schools, The State appropriation to these 
forty-one institutions, exclusively of lands, amounts 
to $85,300. The ground and buildings of thirty- 
four are valued at $159,000; the invested funds of 
eighteen at $62,943 76; and the students of twenty 
are one thousand three hundred and forty-three,— 
one-half, no doubt, below the academical grade. 
This is not an encouraging exhibit; and the 
‘question arises, as to the best mode of bringing 
this amount of educational capital into effective 
‘employment. The fact that five have already, by 
special legislation, been appropriated to common 
school purposes, and that five others are now used 
in the same way, with the consent of trustees,— 
seems to indicate the direction which should be 
given to the unemployed or comparatively wasted 
portion of these edacational means. The success 
of the experiment in Mercer and other large towns, 
is strongly corroborative of this view. The enact- 
ment of a general law, authorizing the conveyance 
of Academy property, by the trustees, to the com- 
‘mon school district within which it is situated, is 
‘accordingly recommended. Such a course would 
‘gradually lead to the establishment of efficient High 
Common Schools in the county, and in the other 
larger towns, and thus effect the generous views, in 
‘favor of the advanced branches of learning, which 
jled to these numerous grants during the first por- 
tion of the present century. 


| Thus, in the order prescribed, the duty of pre- 
‘senting the condition and wants of the Common 
‘School System has been performed. For further 
‘information in detail, reference is respectfully made 
ito the accompanying extracts from the reports of 
the County Superintendents, and the authorities of 
ithe State Normal school, and to the usual Tabular 
Statements. The former will be found to be high- 
ly interesting and suggestive, and the iatter as full 
'and accurate as the means at command would allow. 
The whole is presented in a form more condensed 
lana better adapted for preservation than hereto- 
fore—a portion of the cost saved in size, being ex- 
|pended upon the binding. 

In conclusion, it is deliberately undertaken, that, 
'with the additional means and the few amendments 
‘now asked for, the system will, in the current three 
lyears, vindicate the wisdom of its founders, and 
‘approach the true measure of its usefulness. In 
lall hope and trust, therefore, an appeal is made in 
'behalf of the rising generation, of their noble band 
| of true-hearted teachers, and of their thousands of 
‘working Directors,—of the past, which is so honor- 
able, and of the future, which is so portentous,—an 
humble appeal is made to the Legislature, which 
‘has done so much, for its continued support and 
liberality. THO. H. BURROWES, 

Supt. Com. Schools, 





as or Common ScHooLs, , 
Harrisburg, Nov. 28, 1860. 
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